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Preface 



In 1970, the UfiCD organised a Conference on Policies for Educa- 
tional Growth to review developments of the preceding decade and draw 
up ,<uidelines for the 198U8. The Conference recommended further work 
on indicators of the performance of educational systeins(l) . 

Since 1970, the UECD has gone ahead to examine the problem of 
establishing a comprehensive set of educational indicators, and the 
present report - Indicators of Performance of Educational Systems - is 
one of the first fruits of its efforts- It was written jointly by 
Roy Carr-Hill (Lecturer in Sociology, University of Sussex) and 
Olav Magnussen (a member of the OECD Secretariat). 

The report, which is intended to provide n general survey of the 
problems involved and the existing literature, concentrates on types 
of measure which are not yet in widespread use and touches only lightly 
on non-traditional statistics on enrolments, teachers, etc. which have 
been extensively 'discussed in OECD publications. (2) It makes a number 
of suggestions for new educational indicators (which are underlined in 
the relevant parts of the text), but these are not worked out in detail, 
and attempts to portray a statistical framework wide enough to embrace 
the range of common concerns of Member governments in the field of 
education, as seen by the authors. It is hoped the report will provide 
a useful starting point for the wide audience interested in this field. 

Although work on this study was carried out under OECD auspices, 
it does not necessarily reflect the views of the Organisation or the 
Member countries. 



1) See the General Report on the Conference published under the title 
Educational Policies for the l970e . OECD, Paris, 1971* 

2) See Methods and Statistical Needs for Educational Planning , OECD, 
Paris, 1967. 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



This paper attempts, as part of the overall OECD work on social 
indicators, to outline a system of indicators for evaluating the per- 
formance of the educational system,, It v."?s written is a result of the 

*i iovel^r T'ore re 1 ev»nt measures for evaluating the performance 
of si/ •"ial n.vs terns. 

•This need itself probaoly originates from the perceived deficiencies 
of brord economic indices such as GNP in measuring the well-being of 
nationr. in a wider sense. This subject area is only in its infancy, and 
therefore this r/ork aims at presenting the conceptual problems involved, 
rather than proposing direct statistical measures or discussing the sta- 
tistical feasibility of proposed indicators. Existing statistical data 
on educational measures are, for the most part, what in economic terms 
would be called "inputs 11 to the system, i.e. coats, number of pupils and 
teachers, school buildings and so on. The essential feature of the use 
of social indicators is that, wherever possible, they measure "output", 
i.e. the actual performance of the system and its success in achieving 
the aims set before it# 

The concept of "output" or performance is relative to the level 
of generality on which one operates. What is a measure of input at one 
level can easily become a measure of output or an indicator at another 
level. For example, GNP is usually a measure of output but must be 
regarded as an input to overall Social welfare. Therefore at the highest 
level of generality, i.e. the level of social welfare, all the indicators 
proposed in this paper must be regarded as inputs. Such a construction 
as "the level of social welfare" does not, and probably never will, 
exist . 

Whenever we felt there was a relationship between a statistical 
measure and this va^e notion of welfare or well-being, we have called 
the measure an indicator, i.e. it measures output or performance. This 
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emphasises the normative aspects of the "indicators" we have chosen* 
Therefore an explicit discussion of goals is the precondition of a 
sensible discussion of indicators(l ) • 

But to limit discussion to indices which measure output only is 
not sufficient* In some of the models discussed, indices will present 
themselves which can be given no normative meaning in most instances* 
but which will be very important as information about the overall 
operation of the system* These indices we have called social statistics* 
Chapter II contains more detailed discussion on concepts and methods of 
measuring them* 

Most of this paper is an elaboration of the possible goals of the 
educational system* and the appropriate indicators have emerged 
,, naturally ,, (2)* It will be seen that moat of the proposed indicators 
are not included, at present, in the statistical system at all* This 
we believe is a reflection of the state of thinking with respect to 
educational goals and social statistics* If we care how we perform and 
therefore want information on our performance, we shall have to include 
new statistics* But before we propose the collection of yet more in- 
formation we must examine in depth the concepts which we want to measure: 
that is the purpose of this paper* But we should not forget the necessity 
for these other data and for their systematic collection in the manner 
suggested in Methods and Statistical Needs for Educational Planning (3)* 

1) The relationship between outp .ts and inputs is not a single fixed 
and permanent relationship, but is in a constant state of flux* 
Sometimes it is not even possible at the conceptual level to dis- 
tinguish between the two concepts* An example mirht show the 
problems here: a person is at a restaurant with friends having* a 
good time - the outputs are easily identifiable, but what are the 
inputs? They include food, drink, the individual's psycho-social 
readiness for a /rood evening, and atmosphere* But the last-named 
inputs and outputs are qualitatively different from the others* 
they are on the borderline between inputs and outputs, convivin li ty 
both produces and is produced by a ^ood atmosphere* A similar 
example can be taken from this paper; if e'iucation is valued for 
its own sake then the individual s+udent both produces, and is 
produced as, an educational product* These two examples mi/rht be 
used to criticise the distinction between inputs and outputs* But 
the cases where it is not possible to classify variables according 
to outputs and inputs will often be of the kind described in the 
paragraph below, i*e. phenomena measured by social statistics* 

2) This refers only to the first stare of this project, i*e* indicating 
?rhich indicators are feasible* In order to choose the correct indi- 
cator, empirical comparisons of the phenomenon and the chosen 
measures are required* 

3) OECD, Paris, 196?* 
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On the other hard, most existing educational statistics have been 
compiled for budgetary control purposes, which means that even if some 
of then might be used as indicators, they will have consequences only 
for the content of the budget* Purthsr development of the present 
system in the direction of making the existing measures and statistics 
more accurate is, from our poinfc of view, not the most urgent task(l), 
for most of the available statistics are relevant only for measuring 
inputs, while this paper concentrates on the outputs of the educational 
system. This does not, in general, rule out the use of traditional 
inputs as indicators of educational performance. Even the number of 
teachers employed by the school system could be an indicator of educa- 
tional performance if it had previously been established that more 
teachers mean more learning, all other factors constant. In this paper 
we have, in fact, used factors of input as measures of performance when 
the output or performance is impossible to measure, often on the basis 
of belief, rather than evidence, that these inputs influence what we 
really want to measure(2). 

The statistics to be collected will have to be generated within 
a common framework. It is therefore proposed that, as far as possible, 
indicators for the educational system be developed within a general 
system of social accounts. Richard Stone's Demographic Accounts(3) 
might be a useful point of departure (4 ) • We envisage that such an 
information system would be established to meet the particular need of 
each Member country and the indicators we propose are those likely to 
be generally useful but we do not intend them to be taken as a basis 
for international comparison. 



1) Note that we are not discussing the utility of these statistics ; 
on the cuntrary , when we begin to examine the responsiveness of 

oui indicators to various factors we shall require those statistics 
which have been compiled for budgetary purposes. 

2) Here the appropriate name for this measure is probably "social 
statistics"* 

3) R. Stone, Demographic Accounting and Model Building , OECD, Paris, 
1971. 

4) Note that the Stone system is only useful for collecting statistics 
in a consistent manner; we cannot evaluate our measures within this 
framework. 
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It will be noticed tnat this paper has not concentrated on any 
statistical or technical difficulties involved in the calculation of 
a valid indicator from the raw data which one proposed. This is 
because we believe the most complex and difficult problems involved 
are conceptual and theoretical and are basically problems of classi- 
fication* Once appropriate data can be specified and are collected 
on a sample basis the choice of summary measures from the raw data 
will be largely empirical, i.e. in terms of hich index is most sensi- 
tive to the phenomena stut'ied(l)* therefore the main problem is to 
3pecifv the phenomena, and what is involved in this approach* 



l) Note the difficulties inherent in this approach. As lon# as we 
denl with a simple phenomenon such as enrolment, there are no 
problems* But when we consider more intangible <roal areas, it 
is unlikely that %e shall arrive at a consensual definition of 
any aspects in these goal areas* Un the other hand* it is essen- 
tial that we avoid what might be called the GKP trap i*e* the 
tendency to stick to easily measurable variables* This ie a 
problem that can be resolved only by doing the utmost to include 
intftn^ible <?oal areas within the general measurenen t system • 
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Chapter II 



APPROACHES AND METHODS 



',Ve are attempting to outline the basis of a statistical information 
system wnich will enable U3 eventually to construct indicators of the 
performance of educational systems. However, if either the goals or 
desired states of the system are undefined or unclear,. or the means to 
lt^'iin thorn -ire unknown, then no information is useful -\nd r.nyMiinr or 
not.r.ir. * "'ill s*rve '.s ir» indicator* We have some idea of the Koala 
towards which it is possible for an hypothetical educational system to 
aim but ?.ess idea of how to achieve them. However such ignorance is not 
an excuse for not collecting the raw data necessary for the construction 
of such indicators. For without some evaluation of performance, however 
crude, there is not much point in worrying about how we perform. 

In this chapter, we shall first discuss the process by which we 
arrived at the goal areas we have chosen, and what these areas are. Then 
we shall specify what we mean by social indicators and discuss the pro- 
blems inherent in their construction. Finally, these discussions will 
allow us to develop a programme for dealing <rith each of the areas to 
which education may be relevant. 

A fToal area may be defined as an area in which society has 
continuing interests or concerns, and to which education is related. 

Our approach in this report is to specify clearly what could be 
implied by a given, broadly defined, goal area. In this way we can 
discvas sensibly what would count as performance towards these gcals, and 
what iniormation is necessary for us to evaluate these goals. 

It has been argued that it is not social systems which have goals, 
but the different individuals in the system. One extreme view is that 
individual goals can easily be aggregated (for example the arithmetic 
mean) and that this aggregate should be taken as the objective of educa- 
tional policies. This implies that the well-being of different persona 
is directly comparable. The other extreme view holds that we cannot 
decide the goals of an educational system, because such interpersonal 
comparisons are possible if we are willing to make judgements of an 
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essentially ethical nature. Such a comparison can be summarised in a 
welfare function(l) in which the well-being of one person is in some way- 
added to that cf another. But can this function be found (2)? In other 
words - does there exist some kind of framework which distils the various 
ethical beliefs of individuals into a consistent system? If we are con- 
tent with fairly broad ethical judgements in moderately homogeneous 
societies, this may be possible ( 3 ) • 

The alternative approach defines needs(4) a priori from see broad 
conception of humanity. Such a conception might be something like the 
capacity to feel pleasure and pain, and the need for self-fulfilment. An 
alternative approach would be to define minimum requirements for social 
existence* We can see that needs could be either individual needs, the 
lack of which cause physical or mental harm, or social needs, without 
which a society would degenerate. The definition of such needs would not, 
of course, be easy. A further possibility is to maintain a strictly so- 
ciological stance tb*t goals can be properties of organisations only. 
Our paper is neutral about this dispute, since we are considering ideal- 
typB goals, i.e. goals which someone, some organisation or some state 
might have: we are not attributing them to any existent entity(5)» To 
make this exercise as general as possible, we are prepared to accept both 
individuals 1 claims concerning the appropriate goal-structure for 
education, and organisational or societal claims on the educational system. 

It is eraphp.si se-1 th- t this dispute is not purely academic, since it 
has specific consequences for the sorts of indicators which would be 
proposed. For if we were attempting to construct an aggregate welfare 
function, the parameters we should use to measure our progress would 
normally be in terras of the supply per capita of a desired goal. Thus we 

1) Note that we are discussing well-being in general, not only economic 
well-being. 

2) See K. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values « P. Wiley & Sons, 
New York, 1951. 

3) For a detailed discussion, see J. de V. Graaff; Theoretical Welfare 
Llconomics , Cambridge University Press. 1°^7. 

4) Such needs are quite different from the traditional economic terra 
"demand", which is expressed b;,- the market, or "preferences", which 
are measured by demand. For a pauper has needs but cannot demand 

and a millionaire has preferences but no unfulfilled needs in economic 
terns • 

r j ) 7or a discussion of r.inirum re^uirenmts for social existence see 
W.ti. Runciman's Social Science ani Political ^heory , Cambridge 
Univerelty Presb, lat Editiun 19^3» 2nd Edition 1969* 
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should choose an indicator such as 'average number of years of education' • 
This is a measure of the educational resources available to a population* 
However, if we are concerned with the distribution of welfare, we need to 
measure the extent to which a Riven level of provision is made for every 
individual in the society* Thus we are interested in such measures as 
the proportions of the population with certain numbers of years of 
education* 

It may be remarked that this paper is laden with value assumptions; 
this is not denied, on the contrary it is hoped that values are clearly 
expressed. The fact that the goals are sometimes conflicting does not 
preclude a discussion of what counts as performance towards these goals* 
It is not possible to say, as Weber(l) does, that once the goals have 
been chosen, then the remainder of the exercise is objective and value- 
free* For the ways in which problem-solving proceeds depend on the sorts 
of reasons which are regarded as relevant by the problem-solver and on 
the particular paradigm of the educational system* Moreover, the notion 
of rational ar;;ument itself is also partly dependent on paradigms of 
explanation of the educational process* We must also be careful to dis- 
tinguish between educational policies oriented towards certain goals and 
the attainment of these goals* On the other hand, policies designed to 
meet certain goals may become goals in themselves* Thus, we shall con- 
sider equality of access both as a final goal, and as intermediate to 
some such goal as equali-y of result (2)* 



1* SELECTION UF GUALS 

The logical way in which to approach this would be to construct an 
appropriate classification of r»oal structures for modern industrial 
societies* This would have to be an agreed analysis of all social, poli- 
tical 'ind economic phenomena* We would then b« able to propose a corres- 
ponding system of social accounts which would allow us to collect 
information monitoring the movement of societies within the multidimen- 
sional framework* finally w# could examine the part played by the 
educational syetam in contributing towards performance along each of the 
dimensions of the agreed classification* 



1) M, tfeber, The Methodology of the Social Sciences , Glencoe Free Press, 
1949. 

2) For a discussion of these goals see Chapter V* 
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There are various possibilities: thus Gross(l) proposes a classi- 
fication of social t political and economic goals* Parsons (2) analyses 
societies in terms of five contrasts* We would need such classifications 
if we were to attempt to discuss possible conflicts of goals* However, 
the development of a sociologically significant set of categories which 
capture present, past and future social structures is liable to be a 
time-consuming task (3)* Moreover the information which we are likely to 
be able to collect would not fill out such a complete analysis* Any other 
solutions require either a benevolent dictator or a social survey of 
happiness (4 ) • There has been an attempt (by Richard Stone) to develop 
a system of social accounting, but this has restricted itself to easily 
measurable quantities «uch as numbers and types of pupil, and is in no 
way linlted to a theoretically si*7iificant classification of ^oal struc- 
tures* Lastly, the interdependencies betweer, the educational system 
and society are only be^inninp tc be analysed* At the moment there is a 
mass of conflicting results due partly to methodological difficulties 
but also to theoretical disagreements* 

There appears to be broad agreement that the educational syttem, 
at least in recent decades, slots rather neatly into the social structure* 
Alan Little(5) states that: 

"Pupil performance in the system is in part - aud many 
would artfue in larre part - a function of what the 
pupil brings with him to the system, not what the 
system provides*" 

A similar conclusion has been drawn by J*S* Coleman in his study 
on equality of educational opportunity (u) • Thus he showed that the 
traditional variables which educationalists assumed would alter per- 
formance, such as teacher/student ratio, fr-cilitiop , r»to, '••<,■'■ little 

1) B«M* Cross, The State of a Nation , Tavistock, 19o> . 

2) T* Parsons, Structure of Socinl Action , Glencoe Free Press, 
Illinois, 1949. 

3) See an attempt by J, Galtunr in Futures . September, 1 Q 70* 

4) Neither of tnese seems sensible to us* Nevertheless both have been 
proposed as analytic tools* ^ee de V. wrmff , op» ci t « , for critical 
ii scussi ons • 

5) Conference on Policies for KducaMunal Growth , Vol* OKCD* Paris, 
1971. 

t) J*S* Coleman, et» il , Equality of Education a l Oppo rtu nity , United 
:'t.:tes office of education, 1°?>' • 
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of foot om performaaoe* The mott iaportaat variablee for preoletlAf per- 
foraaaoe were thoee vhleh at&eure the out-of-eoheel earl roam eat ^IlT t»o 
pupil 9 for lnetaaoe ooolal <*laee, eto* Oae aaj argue about the relative 
Importaaoo of home baokgrouad, oohool »ud teaoaor Tarlabloo(l) 9 but taere 
lo no doubt that hoao background lo important. 

Evidence also suggests that if the incentives of the labour market 
are different from the economic goals as seen by the educational system, 
then the former will be the decisive factor in allocating educated labour 
to the different sectors of the economy(2). 

Overall, the effectiveness of education as an instrument for social 
change, whether from an individual or societal point of view, is placed 
in doubt* The performance of the system xb primarily affected by factors 
outside its control (roforred to aDOve as exogenous factors). Only when 
the *.'ou1b of society as a whole and the goals of education coincide can 
we e v pect that education will be able to effect the movement towards 
fulfilment of these roals. As expressed by Harman(3) - "For, just as the 
Reliefs ani values of a society determine the kind of educational system 
it chooses to set up, 30 does the educational system affect what beliefs 
-nl v 1'xor, we either perpetuated or changed". Education does not appear 
as a threat social leveller. 

This is not the whole picture however. The factors which limit the 
capacity of education to achieve chanre are the following; 

1« The inadequacy of resources riven to education; 

2. '"he ineffectiveness of the educational system due to 
pupils entering too l^te and leaving too early; 

3. '"he nature of the educational programmes; 

4. The lack of planning and evaluation of educational systems. 



l) oee Confer en ce on Policiea for Educational Growth- Group Disparities 
in Educational Participation and Achievement , Vol. IV, OECD, Paris, 
l^l. 

?.) J'.'. "'i.Vor. "The Vocational School i'allacy in Development Planning", 
r ?er,din-s in the Economics of Education , UNESCO, 19^3. 

3) Conference on Policies for Educational Growth , Vol. VIII, OECD/CERI, 
Paris, 1971. 
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Nestor Terleckya(l) eloquently described the present state of the 
art as follows: 

"Social change is being produced by very backward industries. 
Most of their products are not designed, they happen. Im- 
portant issues in product mix, new product development, 
consumers research, industrial organisation and pricing are 
being approached as a matter of course by faith and emotion 
rather than by serious design. The science base for such 
activities as education, design of living environment, 
welfare and most others, does not exist* Goal analysis will 
not bring any magic and any single research effort may not 
count for much , but it is important to t ry to contribut e to 
an increase in rationality in this sphere* It would be a 
mistake to gloss over the primitivism of design and of know- 
ledge of both private and public activities undertaken in 
pursui t of soci al goals • Compared to the care gi ven , and 
properly given, to say the design and operation of a commer- 
cial airliner or the development and marketing of a new drug 
or even a cake mix, regarding the seriousness of approach, 
the willingness to undertake research on a serious scale, and 
the respect for facts and for the customers evidenced by both 
public and private organisations and elements serving these 
ends, the actual approaches in designing the schools our 
children go to, the neirhbourhooda we live in, or the manner 
in which we take care of our health is appallingly primitive*" 

This more optimistic view of the potential for social and economic 
change is based on the belief that the educational system, aaionr others, 
has never been given a chance to be effective towards the goals set up 
for it. Inat tenti veness and low performance must be expected when so 
little has been invested in performance towards specific targets or in 
understanding the actual functioning of the system in general* 

So we believe that it is useful to set up goals for education, with 
a realistic hope that education could have some effect in these areas* 
However, if one does not allow for a much larger effort in research and 



l) Management Science , August, 19?0* 
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development , the effectiveness of education as an instrument for promo- 
ting social and economic change may be very limited. Also the whole 
problem of providing useful indicators is intimately connected with 
rese .rr >rv' level opment. "Vithout a much deeper knowledge of how the 
educational system actually works, the hope of establishing valid indi- 
cators will have to be abandoned. He need data on the structure of the 
educational system before we can choose measures which will have 
evaluative significance, i.e. indicators. 

We decided to adopt an eclectic approach to the selection of r*opl 
areas for educational systems. We have not carried out, nor do we 
propose, systems analysis of present educational systems* It could be 
interesting to ask "what are the actual goals of the educational system 
as implied by the way it functions?" and "do we like what the educational 
system produces'"'. It is probable that we would end up with some un- 
palatable answers like these of Reimer(l; that the major services that 
educational systems provide for a society are custody and certif ica ti on( 2 ) • 
Moreover, every system fulfils its goals articulated in this manner, so 
indicators of performance would be redundant. 

Neither have we nttempted to produce a classification of goals 
which required us to define basic needs, or to construct an aggregate 
welfare function (both of which would strain our knowledge base). W« 
decided to adopt another also sociologically respectable stance. We 
have distilled from the policy statement of educational decision-makers 
those goals which hive see^e^ nol * :' c ^ 1 1 ■■ important. one time or 
another* whether or not they are actually beir. ~ nt twined, or progress is 
being made. We have arranged them in the order in which they have been 
historically important. 

Thus we have decided to examine the relationships of the educational 
system to society (with a view to evaluating its performance) in the 
following five goal-areas : 

1. Transmission of Knowledge and Skills: Chapter III. 

2. Education and the Economy: Chapter IV. 

>. Equality of Educational Opportunity: Chapter V. 
4. Provision of Educational Services for Individual 

Requirements: Chapter tfl. 
t>. Education and the Quality of Life: Chapter VII. 



1) See "Second Annual Report of the Seminar on Alternatives in 
Education", Centro Intercultural de Documentacion, Cuemavaca, 
Mexico, September 19t>9- 

2) See however a very good attempt by L. Johansson in "Utdanning 
Resonerande del," Laginnkoas tu t redningen , Kap 7, Stockholm, 1970. 
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Moreover this olaasif Lcation has the immediate practical advantage 
that research has often been directed to answer policy questions in pre- 
cisely these areas* So we can move ahead with the construction of viable 
social indicators without instigating research into the relations between 
education and society in these areas* 

In the following chapters the goal areas are considered in turn, 
and appropriate indicators are susvrested. Member countries (and groups 
of them) will have their own structures of *roals, which may, or may not, 
coincide with the set of g^als chosen above* Yet this indicator exercise 
had to choose some goals especially within the more nebulous areas; it 
could not confine itself to vague froal areas* Therefore, the choices 
which have been made at this early stage are partly illustrative, F.nd 
should not be read as an 0£CD view cn educational policy* 

But it is important to attempt to measure performance in such areas, 
since anything which cannot be measured is liable to be undervalued (l). 
This would be especially acute in one area which we have purposely 
omitted i.e. the role educational systems play in the transmission of 
values* Thin is not because we think it unimportant, but because it is 
especially arbitrary* 

We have not attempted to combine the goal areas into our overall 
social welfare function* Our ordering of chapters reflects the chrono- 
logical sequence in which these issues were seen as important by policy- 
makers. Voreover the length of the different chapters should not be 
taken to reflect the weight we attach to the different goal areas, but 
rather the controversies surrounding certain indicators, e.g. rates of 
return, or the lack of knowledge, with others, e.g. creativity, use of 
leisure, etc. It is also essential to remember that we are discussing 
these Toala in isolation. Thus we shall often refer to an ideal 
educational system 7;hen we consider one pTticulnr roal irea* It may 
ne f.'.r from ide^l from other points of view(2). 



l) See W« tforham, "The Uneven Visibility of Social Problems", American 
Sociological Revie w. 1968. 

?) We have ^voided this problem in this paper; partly because of its 
complexity - since we should have to understand the educational 
process better than we now do; and partly b*cause«we believe that 
•-oal conflicts should be resolved in the political arena (see 
Chapter »ITl). 
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2. WHAT TS AN 7N"DIC.\T0H? 



The field of social indicators has blossomed over the past decade(l). 
We shall very briefly summarise the present position, and discuss our 
approach to the problem of deri vin*.: such indie a tors . 

There are two opposite views as to the definition of a social 
indicator. On the one hand there are those who hive adopted the position 
that relevant measures should be measures of welfare and consequently 
concentrate only on social indi ca tort; . i.e. measures of output or result. 
Thus in "Towards a Social Report" (Department of Health, Kduc.-'tion and 
.Velfare, 19-j?), it is said that: 

" k 3vjci..l indicator. r o tor:? i:i 'ised here, r. .; he 
I ©fined t ■ he statistic of direct norrrtive interest 
which facilitates concise, comprehensive and balanced 
Jud^anent s about the condition of major aspects of a 
society. It is in all ca3es a direct measure of 
welfare and is subject to the interpretation that, if 
it changes in the 'riKht' direction, while other things 
remain equal, things have gotten better, or people are 
'better off. Thus statistics on the number of doctors 
or policemen could not be social indicators, whereas 
fibres on health or crime rates could be." 

On the other hand, there are those who want to extend the depth of social 
reporting (i.e. the assessment of the condition of society vis-a-vis its 
aspirations, f:oals, or problems). In this case the defining criterion 
for a social statistic to bs a social indicator is "nembership in a social 
syst; uodel or a parameter or variable" ( 2 ) . 

He have preferred to reserve the term indicators for the normative- 
type measures, but want to emphasise the importance of an integrated 
system of information. 



1) See Part 1 of a paper entitled "Social Indicators" byB.Cazes, presented 
at a Conference in Bitchley, U.K., 1971 • 

2) K,C. Land, Qn the definition of Social Indicators , 1971* 
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Without such comprehenoi veness r we ouwot mftitj oorreetly thf* 

phenomenon nor the samples of causal relations surrounding the phenomenon* 
and the hope of establishing valid indicators disappears* 

fie have set out to surest a fraruework for a statistical informa- 
tion system which will monitor educational policies* As such, any sooial 
reporting which is relevant to an evaluation of performance, whetner it 
be social statistics or social indicators, should be included* Our 
criteria of relevance will depend on various models of the ways in which 
the educational system affects the various institutions of society whi 
we shall be considering. But different models that represent the workings 
of the educational system will often require the same raw data* Thus, 
we shall be discussing both the raw data necessary for good comparative 
social reporting and the construction of indicators* Different indicators 
can be derived from such raw data under different assumptions about the 
ways in which the educational system is related to society in the specific 
area* "<e shall consequently be recommending either: the oollection of 
statistics on a refailar basis, where the information is of proven value; 
or pilot surveys in different countries where the theoretical basis is 
soundly established; or the sponsoring of research to resolve 
theoretical controversies (l ) • 

There are, of course, major difficulties in simply measuring the 
phenomena in which we are interested, and our initial problem is one of 
classification^). The attempt to operationalise a social phenomenon 
often entails a form of concept reduction to that which is measurable (3) * 



1) This research could either take one of the traditional formB or be 
a variant of what is called 'institutional experimentation' when 

we capitalise on the occurrence of natural differences by carefully 
desimed controls* 

2) We shall often propose measures which we consider appropriate only 
within certain ranres of foreseeable educational systems* This is 
unlikely to be a disadvantage, since we shall al»ost certainly 
have chanred our p-oal structure before we approach the limits of 
their npplicnbili t.v. Moreover, the search for universally applicable 
measures is not very fruitful in the present state of the social 

sci encee . 

5) oee A* Htzioni ond E« Lehman, "'Jome Dan/rers of 'Valid* Social 
Measurements", The \nnila of the American Academy for Political 
and Social Science , September, 19'- 7* 
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Difference of emphasis also occurs ho* 'een these who stress 
r.^-.surea of a vrrog-.te relfare and those v.'ho stress the distributive 
aspects of welfare. The conseouences for our evaluation of the educa- 
tional system are very different. Consider the example of thr* supply 
of laniua£e teachers. Why should we normally measure this by the 
abrogate measure "number of ]an t "U;\(?e teachers per head (of the school 
population)"? Surely we are more interested in t;ie proportion of the 
school population who get lin.eoiistic instruction appropriate to their 
requirements. And it would be even more interesting to know how many 
individuals in the population can function linguistically. The first 
tells us how the language-teaching section of the Teachers Association 
will be, the second something about the quality of linguistic instruction, 
and the third something about the linguistic competence of the population. 

ouppose, for example* that the increasing complexity of society 
doubles the required working vocabulary for an individual to function 
with reasonable autonomy in a society, and suppose that we double the 
nucber of lan -aia^e teachers in order to educate individuals to the same 
degree of functional literacy. Our three measures will give different 
results: the first tells us that the number of language teachers per 
heaa has doubled, which appears as a sign of progress; the second that 
the probability of an individual getting an appropriate education is the 
some: and the third* that it is more complicated to be autonomous than 
before, despite the educational system. 

Depending on our knowledge of the processes involved, we can be 
more or less certain that a #iven index monitors the progress of achieve- 
ment with which we are concerned. Some indices may be even more confusing, 
3ince they appear to indicate performance aimed at various sub-goals of the 
system in opposite directions. 7 or example, drop-out rates may be a 
healthy sign of flexibility, or a sim of teaching inefficiency. If we 
were interested only in the overall performance of the educational system 
aimed at (ir tr.is case) "democratiaation" or "equality", we should have 
to use more reliable indices of equality. But if we can isolate specific 
emphasis within a ^oal-area, we may be able to use a measure in a number 
of different directions. 

In other words, an index can very well be used within two different 
^oal areas in opposite directions. It is only if the index conflicts in 
measuring the same phenomenon that we have to discard it. For most goal 
areas, we have only scant knowledge as to the feasibility and validity 
of the measures proposed: only further research can light the way for 
sensible use. 
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The validity and feasibility of the indicators proposed can more 
easily be judged in a realistic way by regarding the interaction between 
education and society. It is obvious, for example, that within each of 
the proposed £oal areas there are factors which not only are influenced 
by education but also influence education, sometimes very decisively. Tn 
other words, the educational system ia part of a larger interdependent 
system, where the causal relationships are far from clear; in many cases 
it might not be very fruitful to look for causal relationships at all. 

In addition, these five goal areas are also influenced by systems 
other than the educational systen. Therefore only a p rt of the tot .1 
development within an;: one of the ?*oal areas can be attributed to 
education. The disentanglement of the contributions of the different 
factors will be, in many cases, a serious statistical problem. 

To sum up: We sev the educational system and the five ronl areas 
connected to each other by the interdependent system and influenced by 
outside forces havinr an impnct both on the educational system md the 
roal areas. 

3- PROBLEMS IN DERIVING A1H) EVALUATING INDICATORS 

Space will not permit us to discuss in detail the consequences for 
educational indicators drawn from this model for each /roal nrea. but we 
shall frive a few examples, bearing in mind that these apply to all ro.nl 
areas . 

a) Given the exofenous(l) influences, the usefulness of statistical 
measures of performance will be influenced by the lerree of interdependency. 
In some cases it is possible to construct recursive(?) or path models 
which, while e v hibitinf a certain form of interdependency. allow for de- 
termining the effect of educational policy within one of the roal areas. 



1) An exogenous variable is a variable which is not expliined by the 
model, but is considered to be determined independent! 4 '. 

2) A model is said *o be recursive if there cists an orderi*v* of the 
endogenous variables (variables explained by the model) and an 
ordering of equations such that the ith equation can be considered 
to describe the determination of the value of the ith endogenous 
variable during period _t as a function of t'm exogenous variables 
and of the endogenous variables of the index less than i.. 
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A typical example of a recursive relationship is provided by longitudinal 
studies, where parental social cine" and income influence children's 
ability and cauice of education. ,n hese in turn determine the 
occupation and income of the child as an adult (see Diagram I). 

Diagram I 




Occupa ti on/ Income 



1 J 

Note : The arrows indicate the direction of the causal relationship. 



b) in many cases* however, this is not possible. In order to 
determine the effects of educational policy, and thus the indicator, a 
cmplete simultaneous model of the interconnections is needed. Apart 
from the statistical difficulties involved, the data and theoretical 
requirements for such a model outstrip present resources and knowledge. 
?hus, in order to construct indicators we shall often have to base our 
work: on sin^l e-equp t ion relationships which will give us a biased 
impression, of the effects of education within a specific £oal area. The 
existence of simultaneous relationships therefore clearly reduces the 
value of our indicators- Two examples are provided in Diagrams II and 

in. 



Diagram II 



Learning 



\bility Ability 



Note : Diagram II shows that learning is a function of ability which 
is also influenced by learning. (in this case it miffht be 
possible to trace the recursive relationship in a time sequence, 
but often our data do not allow for that). An indicator 
erhibi tinr only the effect of learning on ability would ,rive 
a biased impression of this relationship. 
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Diaerram III 



Economic Growth 



Growth of educational 
ays tea 



\ 



Growth of educational 
ays tern 



Note : Diagram I 1 1 shows the interdependence' between educational 

growth and eco-scmiu growth; economic growth influences the 
growth of the educational system by providing more resources 
for it; at the same time, however, more education is a 
factor behind the growth of the economy. 



c) Kven if recursive models or sinrl e-equation relationships are 
realistic, owever, there will also be a lar^e nuraeer of exogenous 
factors influencing the area in question apart from education. Only if 
no relationship exists between each of these and the educational variable 
can we hope to disentangle the influence of education, "hia is rarely 
the case. Often re have to cope with a hirh derree of raul ti-coll inearity , 
which may make it impossible to estimate with any de^ee of certainty the 
effects of the educational system. It can be ar.-Tued that if the inter- 
correlations between the variables are stron. r , we can use one variable to 
represent the combined effect of all the v?ri*>bles. '"his is feasible for 
forecastinr purposes as lon^ as we do not expect this inter-relationship 
to change and for social reporting in those instances where it is suffi- 
cient to present the combined influences of a set of variables* Bat if 
we want to know tae sensitivity of the roal variables to my of the 
explanatory variables* the disentanglement of effects of each variable is 
crucial . 

An additional problem arising out f the3e considerations is the 
following: if development within one ^oal area or with respect ho a 
specific roal is not in tr.e required direction, should we then draw the 
conclusion that educational policy has not been effective towards in- 
fluencinr this roal? In view of the theoretical relationships outlined 
above, this need not be so. Kducation :ni~ht have had a stronr and 
positive influence on the £:oal in question, but the combined effect of 
other factors mi^lit have been stron.-er 'nd ne,".tive. Therefore, in tYe 
absence o: t v e in f ' u^.ice of education, the no "»tivo effect ?;ould have 
been much larger. 
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tfithin the framework outlined 'lbove we shall use the concepts of 
efficiency and productivity, and these need to be defined. These concepts 
hav -* been inherited from economic theory and are closely related to the 
analytical tool called a production function. A production function 
describes, for a pi veil technique of production, the relationship between 
the maximum output and the combination of inputs producing this output. 
The combinative of inputs producing a maximum output is called an 
efficient combination. There are, in principle, many efficient combi- 
nations of inputs depending - on different combinations of relative prices. 

We need to dis t in,:ui3h between the concepts of productivity and 

efficiency. Assume for simplicity that output is produced by only one 

\ 

factor, then productivity i3 measured by ^ "here X is output and Y the 
amount of input of this factor. There is nothing in this definition of 

produc -ivi ty which necessarily implies anything about efficiency. If the 

X 

output A is any output ^iven f, y is still a valid measure of productivity, 
but unless we know the maxiaum value of X ,;iven Y it is impossible to 
derive an exact measure of the decree of efficiency, jince the technique 
of production is chan,"in>* over time, it is conceivable that even an 
activity which enjoys productivity increases over time might be conducted 
inefficiently.. On the other hand, an activity which is conducted effi- 
ciently may not show productivity increases over time, i** the rate of 
technical pr}.Teaa is small for this particular activity. Thus produc- 
tivity and efficiency are different concepts and we cannot use one as 
a synonym fjr the other(l). 

& basic question is then whether the concepts of efficiency and 
productivity cm be used in the same way within the educational system 
as within economic theory. The first important problem arises when we 
fry to define the product of the educational system. We shall distin- 
guish between sub-product ^nd total product. Fh^ sub-product refers to 
one of the real -areas mentioned above If we, for simplicity, assume 
that each ♦vrl-area i: represented by only one indicator, then the sub- 
product of the educational system with respect to any of these £oal 
areas will be that part of the value of this indicator which can be 
related to inputs within the educational system when all other factors 
have been accounted for. It is obviou3 thit an indicator of product 
or performance will be a much cruder measure than the usual measure Of 

l) For a more detailed discussion on this point, see M. Blaug, "The 
Productivity of Universities", £conomice of Education »Vol il, 
Penguin, I9t>9. 
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product in the economic sector* At the level uf the one-product firm 
there are no problems of measurement at all, tons of margarine, tons of 
coal, etc* Even at the af^e^ated level, the use of prices as weights 
represents a clear-cut procedure as lonr as prices reflect the relative 
importance of the different rfoods rs conceived by the market(l)* 

Indicators constructed within e»g» the national accounts system 
•an therefore ill be e pressed in terms of mono/* The indicators :v 1 vp 
to use in the educational field represent .it bent a surrogate measure of 
the ideal concept, and will be much less clear-cut .and unequivocal than 
the measures in economics, since they have no common unit of value* In 
addition, the production process, ~s understood in economic theory, is 
for all practical purposes an exact md autonomous link between inputs 
and outputs* Within the educational system, inputs such as pupils 1 time, 
teachers* time, materials and buildings must be considered. However, 
these are inputs into a production process where the student himsel f is the 
producer of educ tion* n 'his a* once means thi*. n very important n- rt of 
the educational pr cess is determined by r orces outside the educational 
system where the student's family bacrrpround , mot i v a * ion , ahilitv ■ r.d reer 
^roup influence are very important ( 2) i.e. factors other than strict 
technical relationships* It mitf-ht happen, for example. th«t for any 
input into the education process, there is no "esult whatsoever, if the 
producer himself, namely the student, should choose not to educate 
himself* Perhaps more realistically, only a small amount of education 
will be realised, if the kind of education received by the pupil h)3 no 
v«lue within hia set of preferences* Thus .re e nnot woe *h<? cor.ce* 4 o r 
pro **.:c* i v ; ty in the erne • in systems "-here huT-n rein c re the 
essential elements in the production process as when industrial processes 
are concerned* In the educational process there rr.i^ht exist little or 
even no output whatever, due to exogenous factors, while this cannot 
happen within an industrial process* 



1) Note however that this is a difference of decree only* ^he observed 
prices are determined on the basis of a driven income distribution which 
reflects the weights £ r iven to the preferences of different t" rou P 8 * n 
society. The determination of these weights is, of course, an ethical 
and political problem* 

2) In a discussion in the American Economic Review , "Papers and 
Proceedings", Kay, 1970. K* Arrow mentions the problems of commu- 
nications between teacher a/.d students as perhaps the main source of 
differences in the level of efficiency between schools* 
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The fact that the educational process has a very small degree of 
autonomy makes it difficul* t j assess the relation between inputs and 
performance. At the present sta>"e of social science development, with 
a serious scarcity jf relevant data, the best one ran hope to achieve 
is some crude impression .f the basic relationships. This in itself 
lidii'.s trie v\lue of trie concepts of efficiency ani productivity, there 
bein*.- verr larre err rs in assessing them, even if th« conceptual pro- 
blems were solved. 

The third proolem, which is probably the most serious one, arises 
if one *rie* to nssess the to*al product of education. This will mean 
an arffrevation of tne "product" for each of V e troal areas mentioned. 
In the economic sec'or tnis is fairly simple. A simple aggregation over 
products is performed by usin,/ relative prices as weights and one arrives 
«» t the measure of J!fP at the hi-hcst le/el of a*WTe'~a tiort. A measure of 
to*al factor productivity can then be calculated, .Vith re^rd to the 
mul * i-dimens : un.-il n- fure of tt.e fo<?ls for the educational system, the 
weights will re determined by the political decision-making process, 
"here its therefore no such thin* T as the productivity of a specific edu- 
cational svstem ns lon^ as the idea that education is a multi-fioal 
activity is accepted. Different people will tflve different weights to 
the different sub-^oals, and for a *;iven set of input? there might be 
as many pr^iuctivity measures as there are people. Therefore, a con- 
par* sen of tr.e productivity of, say, two educational systems with 
different ml- s true tures will be mi sleadin^(l ) , Only if the ^oal- 
structurcs are identical, i.e. if the weights ^riven to the different 
*:oal p.re^s are the same, can such a comparison be made. 

Tnere are thus three important differences which distinguish the 
production of education from production in the economic sense; 

i) The conceptual ani practical difficulties attached 
to the measurement of the product even if it can be 
defined • 

ii) The small derree of autonomy of the educational 
pr^coss , 

iit) "r»v?*i i* no rox of the educational product are 

corr.Dle Lcl./ su* , active and meaningless without reference 
to the actual political decision process* 



l) This *ill -ilso be true of two economies with wilely different 
reli ti-:<* prices. 
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u '«-r r**i.. r \ ' i "nc: :^ Vi . o vi 1 i no* he pi:'r-i of Pr"^-^*^vi* rotudies 

1.1 j»j'ic i* U.>w :• . :".c" u'uti*-:? will ' ■ h .1 no m 1 r : *a*1v so ru* one 

::.-o{. ; *. • »• i'f o\ • 1 1 *i.e p ssitle t>i * f lis in ^rier ' > rp rh i re - 
! . <■ * . ■* . ?«<*r. p "-en • cf • \f- v j r '.r.eso a* "dips* 

- 'h." i- ■ :.r • j ir.fiMrs -e'w^pr. *hr inpu's in* *h e oda^~> * i jn-.l 

•■; , s • +hicr. • • e S"st or. *n c-..n *r ■■! • n ■ i " i h ve I » t • .«»n t o** '.hese ir-ii- 
o •. : rtf. . ? is pi'?3:r If, iireussHi ''tw/e. r.o ::.r»> 'he •'■ c* r produc- 
tivi*. - wi*r. resi-ee' . n; T.f <f ?!■ - Is. - ' oMr.es roor^'o tend to 

o.:stin.*\:;.3v. re'weer. .s-.terr; u irui * •■ ■•t-rni* pr d-o .: ■ i vi t. - ni* the 

a;, steru By e* tcrr vl pr i:c"i.i' 1 is '. •■ r ■ * « ._■ . vo-:\or.ti ■T.ed 

ir iuc'.i .". * ' '-»■■ s.reiT, ■ « v ■ o. ■ 1 • ~ . ; 1 ir. 'ic •«*rr» 

'. i'-.iri the five .r--.:: r.poci*'t»! vt-. »■ • ■ r .; r ^ v . , ) n \ ma ' pr.>duc~ 
tivity seems T.e.in t:;e total f^-ct r prnJU^Mvitv ,f euucaM jnal inputs 
with respect t- s^p r.e'iaure if the i'» ! .ic.i*:.«n :1 ir .met it a ot'i/e within 
the s \ stem, e.r. acri i e ,e r nen t sc'-re;;. 

'.•!♦• incept f internal prJJuctivi'v v :ild hp r-e-nin.'f ul if the 
system were i closed jne, ta^t is. if hi**h cviever.ent scares v.- ere an 
end in th emsel ves . This, they clearl"- - are n^t. \cni eve":en f scores "re 
believea to bu indicators <of the impact on the individual mode by the 
inputs the syster. employs, 'ssumin,- that genetic and cultural factors 
are accounted f r. The cnl ■• rai so n d 1 fttre for this measure is that there 
is a c nnection oetweer. and what mi^ht loosely re termed as the indi- 
-.idual's "success" in life, wl'iich on the macro-level is described b, r the 
educational .-oais witn resptct to the five areas under discussion. in 
■ it.icr w^rds, the achievenent sc. res act as a substitute f r the proportion 
of an individual's earnin,-' p.^wer which can be attributed t, education, 
how j-.is iemand for education ia satisfied, his ability to operate in the 
social system, etc. Tr.e c nsequence is, therefore, that there is no such 
thinr* as internal productivity (l) . Because we think or believe that 
ucr: leve^en t scores represent the performance of the educ-'ti >nr-l s./etem 
wi*:. respect t *he -"lals set up f ;r it, trie." zin m : ce reJ 'ted to the 
ir.p:t3 of the educational system, md ^ nie"<surr jf productivity ootrined* 
As r.<niti ned -p^ve. this is however r . meanin/*fui e:et'oise only as Ion.* 
as *e believe, r rather have empiric «. 1 evidence, that there is -i fairly 
cl >se r e 1 a t i a r. ft re en c ievemrnt oc res an.i *he ultir. ite ' Is o r 
:he educati .nal 3>s*em. 'Vo shoul i be surprised if 'his ••■ere sj it. r <ll 



l) '".a* 1 s^'uati^n is compile ited since ichieve^ent scores re ^ften used 
t»v er.pl j.v ere or ir.sti'vtions 'S further eduction is *he entrance 
criterion so *hat the/ ^re ''in the preson* system) • r, <ii.. : ective 
fact r in the si'iation* 
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liltuota, for th? i.irfunanc* of a e.ysUn with a mul ti -dimensional goal 
structure cannot adequately be expressed by a one-dimensional measure as 
achievement scores* We believe therefore that only in some instances are 
achievement scores useful as indicators of educational performance with 
respect to trie £otls we have crusen. Howe /ar taese are trie nly inuicators 
which nave ceen proposed as direct measures and* lacking sometnin/* better, 
they :;ave leen proposed in Some connections either as indicators or 
statistics • 

A rauin argument for c:nccntratin f : tne efforts on internal measures 
has been that, in order to measure tne impact of education on society, 
a h ^st vjf other factors must be taken into account waich would at most 
tfive us a very crude picture of this impact. :'he fallacy of this ar^rmnent 
lies in the identification of internal measures which are due to education 
ai^ne or less related to societal influences than other di»cisions of 
scnool output. 

Another pr^olem '"elatin/r to internal measures is that we can never 
really assess whether education is relevant or not if we choose tu rely 
on such measures alone. Only by observing how people benave in society, 
attempting to acc unt for factors other than education as far as possible, 
can the relevancy of education be established, 

•ip to the present? what t:.e educational system produces has been 
unknown bu^ it seems likely that the basic tfoals *»nd ccn r ems of society 
will aff«ct and be affected by what it produces. "".»us the measurement 
of these concerns and the relationship between these measures and tne 
input of the educational system is here considered, AThen tne influence 
on these indicators of factors ^*her *,han the educational inputs has 
been accounted for, as far as present techniques a' Tow, then a measurement 
of the c -ntrioution to the product by the educational inputs within each 
of the «*oal-ar~as is possible. If agreement on the weights to be >:iven 
tj each of these indicators is reached, then a measure of total product 
can oe obtained. If the total product is divided ay a weighted average 
of educational inputs, a measure of productivity is obtained. 

It mi.-:nt oe useful t end tnis section with a discussion on a 
commonly used indicator of inefficiency (or efficiency) in the educational 
syjtem, sucn as tne dr^p»out rates. This is a very unreliable indicator 
of inefficiency because a selective school system can be made to appear 
"efficient" merely through excluding all those students who might drop 
out: yet there is a waste of the opposite kind, in so doing; those 
bein>" excluded who would have completed school and profited from it. 
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A spurious "t*f f ici^n*-//" c,\n alt>o be created by reducing standards so low 
*hat no one lrps outi'l), In f 'raenl we should like to point out that 
♦he fao*ors which constitute the appropriate courses for all the differen 
indi vi.luils who present t-iema el ves for further education ire unknown and 
♦ hit -his should nut be regarded as an inefficiency, but rather as a 
defici- in <>ur knowledge, '-zr example, even if the evidence available 
does show that e-trn ;. ears of study have a subsequent advantage in terns 
of incre'>.sed incline, Ihi3 does not necessarily imply that those who 
v olitntarily leave the system earlier would have benefited financially 
in the sane way » nad they remained. 

Individuals who leave a particular course before completion may 
do so because: 

x ) Vhe t . are unatle t». fallow the course in terras of 
c mprehensi .;n • 

ii) Vhw u 'urse is net exactly what they wanted or what they 
thju^-ht it to be when enrolling 
iii) They have sicial or economic reasons for leaving the 
system* 

iv) They are transferrins to another field or form of 
education • 

v) They have absorbed all they wanted to know in the field 
c f Knowl ed^e. 

only in the first two cases can a 'drop-out' rate be interpreted at 
an inefficiency or waste of resources in the system, in the third cast 
this wi f :ht be interpreted widely ne an inefficiency in the social syatanw 
In the latter two instances, we hnve no reason to reproach the system. 
Without much more information on the reasons why people leave or complete 
courses, 'drop-outs' cannot be directly interpreted as indicating 
efficiencv or inef f icienc." . 

4. PHOPitfSD AFI'HOACH TO TKE CONSTRUCTION 0? INDICATORS 

In the following chapters v shall discuss each of the ffoal-areaa 
;ve have mentioned .ibove, and make precise statements on the different 
emphaats that ire possible inside each /reneral goa!--rea. Then within 

\) ?his leads us to endorse the approach of IK' in their Mathematics 
Study of usin^ the measure of 'how ninny are brought how far 1 as 
the best single indicator of 'effic iency ' . See T. Huae'n, ed. 
I nternational Stui^ of Acnievement in Mathematics . Vols. I and II, 
Wiley, New York, 19^7° 
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each of these 'sub-areas 1 we shall discuss possible indicators and the 
assumptions required for their construction. In some cases there will 
be several theoretical models of the relationehips between education and 
society which would lead us to develop different indicators. We have 
referred to and very briefly outlined the relevant theoretical contro- 
versies and the different indicators to which the different lines of 
argument would lead. But in such a situation we have concentrated on 
the raw data requirements directly, rather than the indicators, since 
the different schools of thought normally atfree on which data are 
relevant, although not on what to do with them. In those cisps where 
we can repose indicators we have shown what would be the policy 
implications of changes in them. 
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Chapter III 
TRANSMISSION uF KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 



Perhaps the original aim of maps eduoation(l ) was to ensure that 
all member? of a society could partioipate as citizens. This could be 
interpreted either cynically* to mean that a minimum level of education 
was necessary to support the development of a capitalist economy or by 
ascribing a decree of altruism to the government of the day, to mean 
that the purpose of mass education was to rive individuals the knowledge 
and skills *hich are a prerequisite of functioning in r complex social 
system. 

We want to measure the number of persons having acquired the 
necessary knowledge and skills and the number of persons participating 
in the educational process. But in this context we shall concentrate 
our discussion cn the measurement of knowledge and skills transmitted 
to each person during the educational process* since indicators based 
on the stock of people with certain levels of education cr participating 
in the educational process have been discussed extensively elsewhere( 2 ) . 
We shall however return to some of these indicators r.hen discussing 
equality of educational opportunity. 

Individuals should be able to function more or less autonomously 
with respect to all the major institutions oi society. Thus w e require 
individuals to perform a variety of routine operations, participate 
politically, economically and socially, and we want them to be ready 
to handle to-morrow's problems* 



1) Distinguish from the aims of an e*lite education whose purpose was 
to train future governors, and therefore allowed only the 
privileged few to be educated. 

2) Methods a n d Statistical Needs for Educational Planning , OECD, 
Paris, 1967. 
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1. "FUNCTIONAL" LITERACY 



Achievement scores measuring factual knowledge represent one 
possible indicator of the amemat of kamrlaafs aad Skill* tlra*smlttae~ to 

the individuals through the educational process. Examples of such 
achievement scores are those used by the National Assessment for 
Educational Process in the United Stav?s(l) or the IEA study(2). 

There are other skills necessary for an individual in a complex 
society such as ours: operating simple mechanical gadgets from 
switching on a radio to driving; orientation and organisation with 
respect to any desired state so that appropriate choice? can be made, 
and so on. 

However, the primary obstacle for an individual when attempting 
to handle this complex society is his initial comprehension of what is 
allowed or reqvlred in any situation. This hae been oalled functional 
literacy * Many individuals pass through our educational institutions 
going through the motions of learning reading, writing and arithmetic, 
without being able to use these skills in their day-to-day functioning. 

There are coneiderable definitional problems attached to an indi- 
cator of functional literacy, and special difficulties for comparisons 
over time and between countries. The essential purpose is to test 
capacity to function in a modern society, and provide an independent 
test of the quality and relevance of education in meeting present social 
needs. The actual measure need not encompass the concept in its entirety, 
but should have a close correlation with the most important dimensions 
of the concept. In the Swedish Report on Low Incomes(3)» the concept 
of functional literacy was operationalised by the question: would you 
be able to write a formal complaint about a decision made by an official 
authority? One difficulty with such an indicator is that performance in 
the test does not depend entirely on formal education. Nevertheless, low perfor- 
mance in the test will point to the need for improvements In formal education. 

1) or i H *etailei description see Proceedings of the International 
Conference on Testing Problems . Educational Testing Service, 
New York, 1971. 

2) See T. Huse'n, ed., Internationa^ Study of Ach i evement in 
MathematicS i Vols. I r.nd II, Wiley, New York, 1967- 

3) L* frinn om s t u t redn inren « Innenrlksdep« rtementet , Stockholm, 1970. 
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7 . POL T m T C A. 1 1 PA r : IC'P A T I ON 



Development of interest in tr\e politic,] process, :vnd "illin^ness 
or desire to participate in a political gvcter. -ire ver,r cunpler ^oals of 
the educational svstem - complex »ec iuse it is difficult to arree and 
define precisely the desired »toi1s: md also bec«.use ideally the poli- 
tical process of the larper society should permeate the educat i onal 
process itself, in order to prep re pupils for s'.:hseruent politic-1 
particip" * i or. • n .»ther -.oris, uirl" ri.i continuous political tr>inir. * 
or participation is a prerequisite to a hi*'), level of political parti- 
cipation in later life. 

There is a body of research findings in sociology which shows 
^with many qualifications) that it is the people of higher social status 
and Greater education who are nore lively to participate in the political 
process, at a variety of levels, than those of lower social status. 
Their participation typicall" consists of; votin;* levels; direct party 
membership} taking responsibility in local political organisations, etc. 
There are two factors at work here: 

- Ways in which the educational system teaches people about 
the socio-economic structure and the political system of 
the country in which they live. 

- Ways in which the educational system impart3 skills* 
interest in public affairs, willingness to control one's 
own destiny, etc.(l;. 

This, however, seems a biased view of whit should count as parti- 
cipation in the political process. it is true that we may want to take 
as 3 tfoal an open democratic political process in some ideal form, but 
the present political arrangements nay be far from this ideal. Thus, 
although people with more education are more likely to be active parti- 
cipants in present political processes, this does not imply that education 
per se contributes to support fur the idealised version of our political 
Bystem(2). It is quite possible that the more educated people are the 

1) Political participation is inextricably bound up with other influences 
in socialisation - family, peer rroups. mass nedia, and it would seem 
to be impossible to devise indicators of the contribution made by 
education to the exercise of these skills. This is a case where we 
have exploited the fact that the educational system ir • social system 
in miniature (see below). 

2) We are not denying that most "ideal" political systems will require a 
highly educated population. 
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more ictive partici p-nto bec-LUse they are able to operate the system 
more easily (sin<^e to be articulate is in asset in present systems) and 
because they derive ,-reater benefits* 

n he farmer appronch would su^-est that children should be taught 
the technical intricacies of parliamentary democracy; the latter, that 
children should understand the social, economic and political forces 
wtiich partially control theii* destiny. Children should be able to make 
informed future decisions about how they are ^oing to operate, whether 
within such a system or outside it (in order to change it), So the way 
in which the Educational system teaches people about the socio-economic 
structures and the political institutions of the country should be 
examined. As far as Knowledge about the social, economic and political 
s 'sterns n n.i how they work is concerned, it should be possible to devise 
indicators wrica relate the extent of knowledge to the "inputs" of the 
educational system, e», » prominence of this topic in the curriculum, 
number of hoars spent on it. However, a^rM indicators are unlikely to 
be. frui*'/il. 

\ -.■re vror.i ~in* r -jvro\ch woi;l 1 be to lin' - O'v/cation c o actual 
^oliticl ir ctice, Thus in theory the educational system imparts 
skills, interest in public affairs, and a willingness to control one's 
owl destinv. But these are compatible only within the idealised version 
of our political system. in present political systems, with bureau- 
cratic structures, s 111 in political practice and an interest in public 
affairs are channelled into controlling other people's destinies rather 
than one's own(l). So we have decided not to include indicators measur- 
ing the extent of present poli f ic,l participation by educational level 
and, instead, use M :e f^c* that the educational system is a 800111 system 
in r.ir. i-> *"ure to ne- s'ire wavs in which it fosters such an ide^l 

tr.osr'". p-re • 

\s such, we choose to v~lue arbitrarily "participation" of indi- 
viduals ir. ♦he socio-political 3,73 :;em per se. Education presumably 
con -ill- teg to in f *»resl in the political process through the diffusion 
of 8 V ' red idels. -nd specifically democratic sentiments. Although we 
could measure the effects of political education as evidenced in adult 
life, we prefer a more immediate measure. Therefore we propose indicators 
derived fr-is the educational institutions themselves. 



T ) -'ee \ m Canfort, Authority and D eli.mmency , sphere Books, 197°« 
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3. EXTENT Or REAL AND APPARENT CONTROL EXERCISED BY PUPILS 



A sense of control over one's own immediate environment is now 
considered esBentinl for the individual to have any strong commitment to 
the institution. We would measure this by analysis of the decision- 
*V*:ing procedures, comparison of the formal constitutions and 
questionnaires. 



4. CONSUMER EFFICIENCY 

By this we mean the ability of individuals to choose what to buy 
anions a wile variety of available ^oods. Thus payments made by social 
services to the poorest sections of the population are often scaled in 
amount so that an efficient shopper could subsist; and one of the 
tactics of social workers with clients dependent on payments from the 
State is to educate them in budgeting their daily expenditure. 

Simple lacK of market information is often mentioned as an ex- 
planation of why people pay different prices for the same goods* The 
less information that exists the more likely people are to pay higher 
than equilibrium prices. Recent evidence suggests that the amount of 
market information available and the use made of it are related to -the 
educational level of the consumer(l). We should not necessarily take 
this too ocriously because, of course, different Gcciai groups have 
differential access to restricted markets. 

Une indicator mi^ht be the fact that schools provide information 
on how to use the market through classes in home economics* In this 
case the indicator will be: 

" Amount of time spent on home economics sub.iects by 
level of instruction and sex 



l) Education ,-\nd income are strongly correlated in these studies, and 
the separate efforts are not shown. The availability and use of 
more information may therefore just as well be due to more income 
as to more education. 
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In some countries Coneixzcr Associations provide information on the 
quality, quantity and prices of different goods. Membership of these 
organisations is clearly biased towards persons with more than average 
edacation* This suggests the following indicator: 

- Membership in Consumer Associations by level of 
education, other factors accounted for 

5* S0C1.11> RKLATIONSHIPS 

Human contact has become more widespread and varied in modern 
societies* It would seem important for the smooth functioning of 
society that interpersonal relationships are possible between all social 
categories* We shall consider the three major examples of social 
divisions and the problems posed by conununicati ons across them, i*e* 
age, sex and social olass* 

a) ochoolin/: in its traditional form is the counterpart of the 
European-baaed institutions of childhood* The separation of the infant 
role is a relatively recent innovation and if* confined to westernised 
societies* Childhood has brourht vital protections to children - m-^ny 
of which should be extended to adults* But the possible dangers of too 
{^reat a separation of the worlds of younp: and old are well-known - the 
feneration- gap, etc* Perhaps an over-concentration on ire-specific 
attendance is not a universal benefit and the incorporn ti on of adults 
into the educational system <:oiild serve a m.vor purpose of re-int e.'r^t in'- 
a^e groups* V/e hive proposed in Chapter VII the collection of d"ta or, 
adult participation in education ind so :\11 v/e need do is to recommend 
a^ain its use as an indicator* 

b) Societies have become concerned in this century pbout the 
female role in the social system. The process of "emancipation" is lil-ely 
to continue and the place of women in +-he home and at work is likely to 

be a major issue in the next decades* It seems possible, therefore, that 
educational systems will become more concerned with equality of boys and 
•;irls inside the school system* 

It is, obviounl", difficult to lofisl^te ifair.st iiacrimin" tion 
between sexes during th^ Mucational process* It has already (under 
the heading of "Equality of Educational Opportunity", Chapter V) been 
proposed that school systems should consider sex as a dimension of 
opportunity. It follows that ways in which a school system v/ould 
specifically encouraffe the equal treatment of boys and rirls should be 
considered, 
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In some school systems there are different options available for 
boys and girls, e*g* boys can practise woodwork, girls are taught how to 
sew* fe see in general that the extent to which the school system 
insists on differential treatment of boys and rirls is commensurate 
with its view of the appropriate sex roles. A possible indicator may 
therefore be: 

- Proportion of school time at each grade level during 
which children are separated by sex 

f) Evidence is divided as to whether the process of industriali- 
sation has increased contact between social classes as service insti- 
tutions become more widely available, or whether the policies of exclusion 
followed by the upper social classes have remained the same* The contact 
during compulsory schooling is probably a major influence on later peer- 
group contacts. As such it is important to know the degree of hetero- 
geneity inside the school classroom(l ) ♦ 

We propose, therefore, that information be collected on dispersion 
of social class background in the classroom* A possible indicator might 
be the mean dispersion of social class background by type of school and 
region* 

b. TO-MORROW*S CITIZENS 

Education prepares the nation's y«ach for the problems of to-morrow. 
We do not know how this should be done, but we can make general points 
about minimun requirements for survival in a rapidly changing world. The 
following are therefore more than usually tentative* 

a) Sex Education - Population Control 

The world population has tripled in the past 100 years and popula- 
tion control has come to be appreciated as a serious social problem with 
world-wide implications* Certain areas of the world continue to fail to 
produce enough food to feed their growing populations, whilst other 
countries are managing to control the supply of food and the demand of 



l) This could be made more general; thus we may wan* to include the 
range of ages in a given teaching situation as an important element 
in socialisation* 
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mouths* The present proliferation of studies is confusing; eome are 
very alarmist and predict a world-wide famine before the ti»rn of the 
century; others say that even with present technology we could, with 
better organisation, feed many more mouths. But even the latter view 
admits that there is a problem - in that we have to create special Orga- 
nisations to distribute the world's resources. The educational system 
must be the major means of propagating such beliefs* For example, in 
Kenya(l) it has been shown that education is a necessary prerequisite 
for the appropriate use of birth control devices* 

b) The Ecology of Human S o cieties 

We want to make a reneral claim that education should be directed 
away from simple cause-effect models of the world, towards an emphasis 
on the simultaneity of most complex processes* There may be objections 
about the extent to which we can expect to teach such intricacy to young 
children but, if this is the case, it seems to throw doubt on the inabi- 
lity of our present attempts to mana«7e (and even foster) these s^.ae 
complex processes* Moreover, it v/ould seera important that, for future 
renerations, the balance of Vrnowledre should be restored a little to 
include some feeling for the relationships between man and nature. After 
all. they have to survive the results of our havoc. 

Destruction of human environment has become a major social and 
political issue in the second half of the twentieth century* Recent 
campaigns about pollution have attracted much attention* However we are 
not yet beginning to translate the observed macro-int erdependencies be- 
tween parts of our environment ia*.o proscriptions for individual compart- 
ments* Education itself requires an orientation towards the subtle 
balance of our environment, and an appreciation of the likely effects of 
any life style* 

As a simpla approach, we suggest that education should be partly 
concerned with instilling an appreciation of natural beauty and, as such, 
the amount of time spent on nature studies outside would be useful 
information. Whether there is any e^sy way to educate for caution, and 
how it cculd be measured is more difficult (2) 

1) H. Thies, M* Carnoy, Cost -Benef it Analysis in Education: A Case- 
Study on Kenya . Intemat ional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Report No. cX-173. 19^9* 

2) Perhaps the introduction of complex games which require consideration 
of many types of consequences rather than a stress on competitive 
team games would be the right approach, but this is guesswork ,not 
belief* 
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We conclude this chapter by recapitulating the indicators and 
statistics proposed: 

a) Achievement scores measuring factual knowledge by a«e, 
sex, number of years and type of schools, and relevant 
social characteristics* 

b) Functional literacy, by sex and a^e* 

c) Extent of real and apparent control exercised by pupils. 

d) Amount of time spent on home economics subjects by level 
of inetruction and sex* 

e) Membership in Consumer Associations by level of sducation, 
other factors accounted for* 

f) Adult participation in education* 

fl) Proportion of school tine at each rrade level durin*. - * which 

children are separated by sex* 
h) Mean dispersion of social diss bacrrround by type of 

school and region. 

The raw data requirements may be summarised as follows: 
- distribution of schoo 1 *ine by educational purpose, and of 
students by achievement scores, a^e, and social class of 
oririn* Data surveys of functional litsracy* 
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Chapter IV 
jjDUCATJUjl AKD THE ECONOMY 



Industrial societies place considerable emphasis on the contribution 
which education is able to make to economic development* Within this 
general area and in order to facilitate the discuseion, we shall suggest 

a division into two subsidiary areas: 

1. Contribution to economic growth. 

2. Efficient allocation of educated labour. 

There is not always a need to distinguish between areas 1 and 2* Instru- 
ments which contribute to a more efficient allocation of labour ma/ also 
enhance economic growth* But in our case it is useful to analyse sepa- 
rately the general relationship between education and economio growth in 
isolation Irom the more micro-oriented problem of how to allocate resources 
to different educations* e.g. efficient allocation of educated labour* 
There are also instances in which economic growth and a narrow view of 
efficient allocation of labour may conflict* 

These real areas constitute a one-sided view of the goals of edu- 
cation. No educational policy can r*o all t'*e way towards fulfilment of 
ever'one'n fcononic 'o^.ls since often there is a clear conflict between 
such goals and other goals discussed in this paper* We are however forced 
to discuss our chosen indicators in this chapter as if they represented 
the onl\ r *ro^l8 for the educational system* since the apparent conflicts 
cannot be resolved at this level. Thus* when later in this chapter we 
use such concepts as efficient allocation* relative soaroities of labour, 
etc., we refer to the economic goal areas seen in isolation from the 
other --oil <*reis of the educational system* It might well happen that, 
v;';en r.ll the other coals are taken into account, a particular allocation 
of labour, deemed efficient in economic terms, may not be the most 
desirable overall. The veirhts which should be attached to the different 
indicators in reaching a decision is a task for the political procees - 
the present task is to provide the information necessary for a sound 
.Garment on priorities, and as far as possible to point to possible goal 
conflicts* 
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As argued in Chapter I], we shall distinruiah between meaaurea 
having normative aigniflcance - i.e. indicatora - and meaaurea not hiving 
euch aij^ni f icance, i.e. aocial statistics. Some of our proposed meaaurea 
will clearly be atatiatics, which we have included becnuae the;- ineisure 
-isp^c^.g of *' relationship b#-tweer. the oduc *ional aysta*". :.r.d *he 
eccnom; and which are necessary for our und eratand in* of the relntionahipa 
between these two eyatema. 

The relationahipa between the educational ayatem and the economy 
are at preeent aurrounded by acientific controversy* This is not the 
place to decide in favour of one achool or another but, as far as possible, 
attempt only to propoae measures which reflect the different aaaumptiona 
or beliefs concerning these relationahipa. 

1. I'Hr; CONTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION TO ECONOMIC GROWTH 

a ) Product i on Function and National income Accounting 
Anal yses 

Economists have for some time analysed the relationahip between 
education and ON? in terms of national income accounting modela and 
aggregate production functiona(l) • It might be tempting to use theae 
methods to arrive at an indicator at the global level meaauring the 
overall contribution of the educational system to economic growth. We 
have, however, rejected auch an indicator on several grounds. 

First, as pointed out by Z. Griliches(2) andU.r. Bowman(3/ in the 
case of national-income accounting, the methodologies give us no indepen- 
dent test of the aggregative sffecta of education upon growth in national 
income. Second, aa Professor Bowman shows, the proportion of total Growth 



1) E.F. Denis^n, The Sourcea of Economic Growth and the Alternatives 
Before Us . CKI), New York, 19^2, V/hy Growth :mtea Differ . 3rool:in«:s 
Institution, *.Vaahin f :ton , 1 9^»7 • "Some Major Isauea in Productivity 
Analysis", Survey of Current Busjnesa . May, 1969; 0. Jor^enson and 
Z. Grilichea, "The Kxplanation of Productivity Change", Review of 
Economic Studies . 1967; Z* Griliches, "Production Functions in 
Manufacturing: Some Preliminary Kssults", The Theory and Ffrip-irir.Al 
Analysis of Production , NBER, New York, I9^7i "Hotea on the Role of 
Education in Production Functions and Growth Accounting", in Education . 
Income and Human Capital , NB>JR , New YorV* 1970. 

2) 2. Grilichea, "Notes on the Hole of Education in Production Functions 
and Growth Accounting", NBrlR Conference on Research un In co me and 
fle°l th , Madia on, tfiscMnsin, November, 

3) M.J. B wman, "Education and Economic Growth" in Economic ^ c tors 
Affectinr the Finmcin • of ^uc^ti on, 1 Q 71. 
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"explained" by education is m function both of how much education directly 
contributes and the overall rate of growth. Thus, according to Denison(l), 
although the United Kingdom had the lowest overall rate of growth in the 
period 1950-19' 2 among the countries considered, education had a high 
rel tive position, precisely because the overall rate of nrowth was low* 
\ third difficulty is that the contribution of education to economic 
•-rowth is partly determined by the share of wniree in national income. 
Since this share is relatively hi^h, i*e* 60 per cent, the contribution of 
education to economic growth is bound to be hirh* Fourthly, the results 
ire very sensitivo to the way in which the inputs are actually measured, 
and therefore there is much disagreement between scholars as to how large 
t^e contribution of education really is. finally, there is the well- 
known problem that national income or GNP as usually measured are very 
crude measures of real production and very deficient if what we want to 
:-fr<a-.:re is the growth ir. social v-el f re ( ? ) . 

:'he : or* irj^or f,, r 4 vip* r.ess att;-.cred *a '11 these studies is that, 
even if -.11 Vie qual i f i ca tions naie ibout them were not valid, the signi- 
ficance of these findings for educational policy would not go beyond the 
statement that: education contributes to economic growth* Thus, the 
relevance of these studies for practical policy-making is low. 

However, if we accept such studies as providing us with some useful 
data, then we c-n furnish an independent test of the aggregated impact 
of education on economic growth, provided one accepts the theoretical 
framework by measurement in terms of a, r - r regate production functions* But 
serious doubts have been expressed about the existence of aggregate 
production functions* Fisher has shown that, with constant returns 

to scale and only two factors of production, the necessary condition for 
aggregation is that all capital is perfectly substi tutable and all 
technical changes are capital au r ?nenting(3) • In fact, it is possible to 
ar<ue that: "the aggregate production function does not have a conceptual 
reality of its cwn; it emerges as a consequence of the growth processes 
at various micro-economic levels and is not a causal determinant of the 
growth path of an economy" (4). 



1 ) !■!•?• Ueni son , Why Gr owth Hates Differ , op* cit • 

2) J* Mishan, The Costs of Economic Growth , Staples Frees. London, 1967. 

?) ;■'* Wisher, "The Existence of Aggregate Production Functions", 
Kcononetri c a , 19^9* 

A ) !* NMiri, "Home Approaches to the Theory and Measurement of Total 
'\act^r Productivity; a Survey"* Journal of Economic Literature . 
December, 1970. 
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This does not rule out, h wever, production studies ••ith education 
as i specified variable on a much less a/vre~ated level. Griliches' 
studies of United States Arricul ture(l ) and Manuf p.cturinr ire examples 
of this* even if the level of ncrre^ation is still very hirh. ATaat we 
need is series of studies of the rel <t tionshi n between education and 
•production on a disa^re^ated level, in order to reach a deeper under- 
standing of now educption influences economic fTowth. A oajor effort 
is therefore required to provide the necessary data for such an analysis 
to be possible. Such 8 tudi es can provide measures of the con t ri but ion 
of education to production within industries at a aisa,^:rej.:ated level (2). 

These are not the only possible measures of the relationship 
between education and growth. Kecent work has stressed the dynamics of 
growth(5) in arguing that a most important aspect of technological advance 
is that education enhances innovationnl ability. >jOT ; e theoretical impli- 
cations rnve open worKert cut by Nelson and Phelps (l Q ^*)(4)» Tid the 
theory has been tested on data from Indian ^nd United states agriculture 
by Chaudri (1<*'-S)(5) and Vinis .Velch (1970^( V )» ™ n e important distinction 
here is between whnt is called (■») f v t* vorl'.er effect n ; (r) * J .e lloc- 1 - 
f ion r»ffoct. 

The wor-er effect ±s define* as the marrinal product of education, 
i.e. the increase in output per unit change in the input of education, 
all other factors remaining constant. Yet, this is clearly not all 
education can do. Ir.cre.ised education may influence the alloc 1 tive 
n bili*y of the worker, i»e. bis ability to decoHe and use inform -Mon 
about ether inputs, ^his may lead to the use of techniques n ni inputs 
which would otnerwise not be used, and thus t- an increased efficiency 
in production, 

l) " flflti^ates '> r the '.-•rebate A 'ri cul *ur 1 Production Function from 
Cr^ss-Scction-l Da*.-", ■ T on m , .l of ■' ,_rr Kc onowi cs , 1° 2 . 

?.) r.e do no** a yet :no" "hicb level of dis~ "re '"Mo.i is really 
necessary r or re-chir^ S'tisf ctory resul*s; ■■ » b.-ve therefore 
left *he a [U est ion open. 

^) Expression due to M.J. Bo-.77v»n, op. c it. 

A) Mel son md r).G. F^elps: "lnves*Tent in ^ur.^ns, m echnol o *ical 

Di f fusi on a.nd Mcononi r Growth" , \;serican Kcnnorci c : evie w , 1 °» . 

" ) ? • : • "r. u-i ri . " •'. • c * nr * 4 .. c - :"! ' r' 1 v ro ' v» * i v* * i r " r di- " . 
Pb.:>. !ieserf"*ior., ''ri versi of Be" 5 « b« 

*- ) '\ Ale lea, "education in Pr. duct ion", Journal of Political Kconomy , 
January, 1'170. 
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?he problpn is t. rind oui whether education in f*ei.eral influences 
the alloc^.tive ability, or whether only specific types of education have 
this feature and how str:n" the effect is* In his study, Welch managed 
t ■ show that college education in general, within United States agriculture, 
influeno*»s the al locative ability ui" the farmers. This was done by study - 
in.; the relative earnings of different types of education, hypothesizing 
that, c'irnin,:s reflected marginal productivities of labour* 

Vhese results d- n> t provide us with a basis for indicators or 
statistics. Nevertheless, the a priori reasons for believing that edu- 
oriti'.;; «tu.-»iiCw>- the illocative ability are very strong and, on this basis, 
we snill surest the importance of research into: 

- The allo ca tive anility of different types of education , 
sh iwn t.r.e effect of R & D and new in p uts on marginal 

r :\j-i uc t i v i *j s m e a s u r e d by _ _e a m i n 

r. iiti*-. to ~ioro indicators, there is i need for a summary sta- 
tistic v.'aicr; en rroviie a rou-'h picture oi how education influences growth 
-*ri;\ ievcl^pmtT. t in rener^l. We have rejected the a^gretfate production 
function, but *re theory of international trade may provide a basis for 
summary r.eiaure, ".'he Keckscher Ohlin theorem argues thnt, if there is 
free flow of trade between countries, there is a tendency towards 
equalisation :f factor prices. In traditional, models of this type there 
tre only two reasons f jt differences in income per capita between countries: 
differences in labour force participation rates and differences in overall 
capi tal-lab our ratios. Hut if we accept the concept of investment in man, 
two aiditior.al causes for income differences are introduced: differences 
between countries in the stocks of educated labour and differences in the 
inn= te v-.-ility of l^bourd). This theory can also be applied to regions 
with. in one ccn-ry. 

> Tly i linit^ii amour. t of empirical research has been done in this 
fi*»ld, on* the few results which e v ist support the thee ry strongly. Work 
by Arne J» Krue.'er ( ^ ) hi'hli^hts tie importance of h'^fiaii capital in 
expl"inin' inc.r.e differences > ot.veen countries. r or It of the ?\ countries 
r/ . ';r> •: , ror« t,!* n 50 per cer.t of the income difference between any country 

l) P.?. ''enen ;nd F>. La-vrer.ee (eda»), T he upen Economy: Essays on 
i n . t. ern" ior. - 1 Trade ? inance t Sew York, 19b6. 

?} A. r 9 -'rue^er, "-'actor Endearments and Per C~pita Income Differences 
-jn * Countries", ".con omic /ourn^l , fiep*enher, l°'>b. 
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n^ *ne : ni*ei .** >*om cin be e plained by different amounts of hujr.an 
~7Pit\l, \n ei *ht of thpse cases more thin *>0 per cent of the income 
difference a :3 due to differences in Ivman capital. Similar studies 
hive been done for the states in *he United States, which in reneral 
<*^rfiin: the b^-nic consequences of the theorv (l ) ( 2 ) • 

As a rlobil indicator of education's contribution to economic deve- 
lopment, we m«v therefore surest: 

- ,n he proportion of th e difference in i ncome p er capita 



If we accept that these cross-section results have growth implica- 
tions, they will imply that the higher the proportion of the income dif- 
ferences which can be explained by differences in human capital, the mora 
important will be the contribution of human capital to further economic 
devel opnent • 

An indicator such as this can also be used to assess the possibility 
of employing human capital investment for equalising income between 
regions • .Ve therefore propose the same indicator for regions within one 
country. I'ore research is required, however, before the validity of this 
indicator can be established* 

b ) Indicators of the Quality of the La bour Force 

' ;, he iniicatcrs we have proposed have been measures of the actual 
contribution f education to growth and development. Moreover, they are 
onlv pj*enti^lly useful, for their validity cannot be established until 
much more research has been done, so that their inclusion in this paper 
must be seen more as a suc^restion for further research than as a proposal 
t«> Member countries* 

">>re useful pern-pa. n nd, in some instances, more readily available, 
■ire indicators vrhich measure the production potential of the 1-ibour force 
without considering the operations of the economy per se « Hov thi3 
potential is utilised is not a "responsibility" of the educational system. 
If -..re w<nt "r.Ter-, te measures of the productive potential of the labour 
force, -»e en propose fo'ir operationally different indicators. 



1) ;>e for example ^.W. Scully, "Interstate Wape-Dif f erentialsi A CrosB- 
secti'n Analysis". American Ec gnomic Hevi ew , December, 1 9^9 • 

2) r . Welch, "Linear Synthesis of Skill Distributions", Journal of 
H un -.n resources , Sumner 1 9 f1 9 • 



in country .• and a ref e ronce country which can be 
e xplained o.y their differences in human capital 




1) The firat and simplest would be the averag e level of education 
in standard school years , say 1950 school -years , of the population 
between 15 years and ^5 years of ape. 

2) The second which is comparable to current measure of the stock 
of physical capital is a measure of the stock of human capital in terms 
of production cost s (institutional costs and income foregone for each 
type of education to-day), 

3) The third is based on the capitalisation of ware differential s 
overjind ahoye_the returns to uneducated labour on the assumption that 
waTes measure the marginal productivity of labour. In order to use this 
indicator, an agreement must also have been reached on ^hich discount 
rate t- use in the capitalisation procedure(l) (2) • 

4) The fourth indicator (which his been proponed by Bowles) (?) 
measures the average number _o f efficiency units of labour per worker , 
on the basis of two assumptions: relative wipes of labour measures the 
marginal productivity of labour, and the elasticity of substitution 
between different kinds of educated labour is freater than zero (4). 

It w"3 stated r.bove that, even *hou~r. the indicators are in "ener^l 
not operation 'illy equivalent, and that at least numbers three and four 
are theoretically more sophisticated than numbers one and two, in actual 
practice we may not be able to discriminate between them statistically 
on the basis of data. 

The policy information provided by these indicators is more detailed 
than when provided by production functions, since they also measure the 
relative importance of each type of educ?tion for the production Dotentiil 
of the labour force. 



1) ?or a detailed discussion of various mensures see M»J. Bowman, 
"Human Capital: Concepts and Measures'* in The Kconomics of H i gher 
Kducatl on . Office of Education, Washington, B.C., 19^2« 

2) The second and third measures would be operationally equivalent if 
all rates of return to different levels of schooling were similar 
and equal to the rate of discount. 3ee Z, G-*iliches, "Notes on the 
Role of Education in Production functions and Growth Account in," , 
op, ci t , 

Planning •Oduca ti onS y stem for Economic Gr owth , Harvard, 19t>9 • 
4) If the elasticity of substitution is infinite, ve arrive at the same 
inde - . of labour quality as proposed by Denison, i,e* labour intuit 
weighted by relative wa**es» 
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The raw data needed for nil these four indicators ta'ten together is: 
number of people in the labour force by education, a*e- and sex: earnings 
(or waces), by education, a^e and sex: costs (direct md inc .-me foregone) 
for each educational career* 



2. EFFICIENT ALLOCATION 0" EDUC.".' T, KD LAHO^R 

Int ernal Pates of Return and Cost-Ben ef i t Ratios for Different 
L evels of Schooling n nd Different Tyn e s of Education at each 
level of Schoolinp (l)(2) 

There is probably no issue within the field of educational planning 
that has aroused as much controversy as the use of social rates of retum(3) 
as a basis for policy decisions* The word "social" implies that one 
wants to measure the economic benefits of education to society* Jome 
reject it altogether, pointing out that the assumptions required for 
appropriate use of rates of return are very stron~ (see below), while some 
proponents ro to the other extreme, arruinff that rates of return are 
the indicators for measuring the economic effects of education on society* 



Becker, Hunan Q:nit° 1 , 



£H, New York, 



1) The most important work is: 
1964. 

2) For an excellent and detailed discussion on the measurement of rates 

of return, see M. BlaufT, "The Rate of Return to Investment in Education", 
Economic J ou rnal , 1 9 ,; « n n d Vn Introduction to the Economics o f 
Educat ion, Chapter 7. London, 1970* 



J) Let 2% be the annual increments in e^rr.in^s due to 
before deduction for ta::es f -nd C* the annual costs 
of which the rn ost important -^re the cirect eostn b.. 
institutions -nrl e-'-rnir.ra foregone h'' the rtuder.** 
rate of retun r is determined by 



f^r'her educ- tion . 
of th i s educ * ion . 

':'hen *he social 



n 



=0 



- 1 



(1 



r)* 



rhere n is the last ye n r t^e Individual spends in the labour force* 
Cj. will be positive during the period of tr"ininr, zero durlnr the rest 
of the period 1 n. Dita on Rt n re obtained from cross-sections 

of individuals or *;roups of individuals at the sane level of education 
but belonrinr to different t --e-r roups ^e* of influences of other f \o 4 ors 
sue': ~s Intel 11 -*r.np . r» rents' ir.cor.^, ericatio 1 " n r.* ooci.%1 cl- rcs, etc# 
'bus, v/e 'iDO'ine th'it this cross-section profile provides us with an es- 
timate of an individual's life income profile* Since earnings *;row over 
time, the cross-section profile will underestimr* *e life-time earnings of 
the average individual, but this can be accounted for by multiplying 
average earnings in each a/re ^rrou£ by *> growth factor* 

54 




Provided thr isaumptions <>n which the use of rates of return are 
hised -re sufficiently realistic, it cannot be denied that they will 
provide nore ir.f .irn.it ion than alt ermtive measures, while at the same 
tine rein.- fairly e.isy tr construct. .Vhat is needed, in fact, is a 
reprirsen tat ; ve sar.pl e of earnings bv a-:e, sex and nducation and estimates 
oi institutional costs for each educational career(l). 

'Jhe problem is that neither case caa oe fully established until 
further evidence is forthcoming. There is no use in ar^nin.; on beliefs 
only that the basic assumptions of the approach (see below) are so un- 
realistic (or the c.;r.trr;') ".s to invalidate or support it. lothlnff ia 
ce*".er than er.ipirical evidence and the rate of return analysis is excel- 
lent!. suited >s a fra ewor' within which to support or refute the basic 
•■ ss'^.nt i or. 3 -r.derl ym-" its use. 

,;i;.ir>l if ic a t i ons ire necessary to estaolish workable nod els; the 
v;»^ »*.i..n i;; vhovher *■'•■. e iissunpti ons we h»ve to make in constructing par- 
ticular ~._.de's are so unrealistic that we are left '.'ith less relev nt 
in r'orn- 1 1 . r. in coali ve reen obt- ined intuitively* 

jru.'r Tor ?he r te of return "n". lysis to he used as criteria for 
ir. - . en Trent decisions and indie* tors of allocation of educated lbour, 
* r o o - ssunt»t i>jr s .re rr\de; 

1) Kauc ;t : onal r 1 1-. inment influences earnings. 

2) riai-nin ~s reflec*. marginal productivity of labour. 

5) '■' bour m-r-:ets must be sufficiently flexible so that 



'cc>rdin«' to V. Bl-u*(?). the r.us f important criticisms against the 

wi-.y c" .*:*' / be s ■ i i ti.« be: 

i) Inr-ate oility, motivation, social ol'iss, etc, are 

so entan \led with educational achievement that the pure 
•ffaat of aduoatiam oa earaliga •ftaaot »a aatlaf aotorily 

sepn ra ted . 

1) Note trial once we have collected these wape data we also have 
inform-: *.i on »n income foregone. 

2) X. ;Uau<;, op. ci t. 



v'eiticl "orkers ° re paid the £», n e wa^e. 
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ii) Earnings for people do not reflect their productive power, 

but are determined by social conventions, trades unions policies, 
etc., in short, the labour market allocation mechanism is so 
imperfect as to invalidate assumptions 1 and 2. 
iii) The direct economic benefits of education constitute only a 
part of the important total benefits from education, and the 
latter is .iot taken into account in an analysis of this type. 

The third argument is answered in this paper by the fact that we consider 
other goals. It is not a criticism of the use of rate of return as such, but an 
argument against regarding the purpose of the educational system as primarily 
economic, rfe have accepted this by making the rate of return one of the many in- 
dicators to be taken into account by the political decision-makers. In addition, 
the first argument against that approach tends to be refuted by available evi- 
denced), irfhile it is obvious that age-earning profiles as such overstate the 
impact of education on earnings, there is no question that the measured impact is 
considerable, even allowing for a host of other factors which it is possible to 
measure statistically. Denison in his sv idy of United States growth assumed that 
two-thirds of the differences in earnings could be attributed to education. The 
correct size of the correction factor is however very uncertain and depends on the 
circumstances. The effect of multi-collinearity probably overcorrects for other 
factors particularly because ability and learning are not independent of each 
other(2). 

The fact that education really contributes to earning differences is not how- 
ever direct evidence that education contributes to the productive capacity of people. 
For example, one can argue that education re-distributes income, and that the extent 
of re-distribution is a function of the level of education. Another theory is that 
earnings are a function of the level of education, not because education as such 



1) D. Aolfle and I. Smith, "The Occupational Value of Education for Superior 
High-School Graduates", Journal of Higher Education . 1956; 

G. Becker, Human Capital . 1964; 

I. ;.. Morgan and M. H. David, "Education and Income", Quarterly Journal of 
Economics . 1963; 

T. Huse*n, Ability. Opportunity and Career . Almquist and Wicksell, 
Stockholm, 1968. 

2) ii. Griliches, op.cit . 
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contributes to the productive power of the individual, but that firms in 
a risky world (where information is a scarce resource) use educational 
certificates as a proxy for general ability, 

The proponents of the rate of return approach however base their 
ar/^anents on the marginal productivity hypothesis, according to which 
earnings reflect marginal productivities of labour. Differences in 
earnings therefor^ reflect different productive capacities. Nov; this 
hypothesis can hardly be tested direc tly (l ) (2 ) 7 i.e. by makin.* a direct 
test of the link between marginal productivity and wares. What we can 
do, however, is to work out and test the consequences of this assumption. 
There exists some empirical evidence which supports this hypothesis(3 N for 
some types of educated labour but on the whole the evidence is inconclusive. 
Wore labour-market research and sensitivity analysis is required to 
clarify in which markets the assumptions hold true and in which they 
become invalid. The existence of the trades unions 1 needs must be tauten 
into account in such an analysis (4)* 

If we then, for the sake of argument, accept the rate of return 
approach, we can ffive the conditio". r or an efficient allocation of edu- 
cated labour: The social rate of return to all types of education should 
be enual(5)» 



1) See R. Lester, "Shortcomings of Marginal Analysis for V/ore- 
Einployment Problems", Am erican Economic Review , 1946. 

2) F. Machlup, "Marginal Analysis and Empirical Research", American 
Economic Review , 194^» 

3) D.M. Blank and G.J. Stigler, Demand and Supply of Scientific 
Personnel . NBER, Ne«v Yor'-. 1957* 

4) A priori it miffht be expected that trades unions do not have much 
influence on rates of return to education, since the level of edu- 
cation of their own members is fairly low. In countries where the 
power of trades unions to influence wa^es has beer, analysed it has 
been ar/rued that this power is fairly weak, oee H. Gregfr Lewis, 
Unionism and Relative Wages in the United States: An Eupiricn. l 
Enquiry , Chicago TJniversitv Press, 1?6}. 

5) If we want to ^-o further an'* require efficient allocation in ".11 
markets, we shnll require th?t private r.-.tes of return be eq<i»l to 
social r~tes of return rhich, in turn, must be equ.?l to rates of 
return on other investments (See Chapter Vl). 
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In view of the imperfect ions in the market, and the fact that this 
rule in bisect ->n **"r-ir' i l c>nn"es, it murst be recorded only is a 'aiideline 
*o est-Misn rpl n *ive priorities of educ *ional investments. Ks tin** ted 
r ter, o f " re*vrr reflect e nor.t - 1 1 oc^ ti ons * r hich iridic- te the direction 
u*' investmen**:, hv* rfu rot ir.ilic *e the ■.tnulute T.ount needed, Yhis 
c 11a for fre^uen* collection of d"t-j needed for estimation of rites of 
return on n .^nri'i' 1 b sis, Hov/ever i to concentrate too much on mnxi- 
nisinr the efficiencv of the labour rn'Tj.et anv instant of time ia 
~isler din ~, p' r^icul ->rly because the rule does not necessarily er.sure 
efficient "1 location over tirr.e(l). Contrary to corpetitive market 

rcur.ptionr, . iv fc o • t-" or is : scarce rood and nir:etr, need time to -idr.pt 
*o r»°- - *i " " ' i '»■ " o~: a r rnin *c for rel *ivMy ne , .v t -per, of eduction 
r .. ■ ref^ec* uncertain*";/ \s to their utilisation, more thin their basic 
Ion, --term productivity. In that case, low rates of return do not signal 
reduced investment in these types of education. 

3ome additional technical prcblcr.s should be mentioned. Internal 
r-'tes of return, which are the usual measures of rites of return, are 
ia -eneril irvir>pror 1 ri' 1 te *s guidelines for allocation within a tfiven 
educational r mi..;et, : n this c^ae, theory indicates that benefit-cost 
ratios b^sed on the present vnlue criterion should be used as guidelines. 
?he problem is however that, in this cise, a rate of discount must be 
estimated separately to compute the benefit-coat ratios - a highly 
controversial procl em ( 2) . However it can be done, and where an actual 
rate of discount is used to evaluate public investraen ts , it can also be 
used to evaluate educational inves tments ( 3 ) • 

If we extend, however, the concept of efficiency not only to include 
"equality between rates of -eturn for different types of educated labour", 
but also "equality between the returns to education and other types of 
investment", internal rites of return will be appropriate, since then we 
^.re not operating within a given buitfet. However, the basis for such 
oomparisjn is highly controversial* 



1) Jee i<# Dorfman, H# Uarcuelson arid H, Solow, Line a r Programmin g and 
Kc on on i c A na ly si s - Chapter XII, The Hand Corporation, 1958* 

2) :">ee W..T. B^umol, "T^p Soci- 1 Rate of Discount", American Econom ic 
Hevi e?.' , 1 "60 and the discussion following American Econ omic Review , 
19o9. 

^) Cost-benefit ratios have h^en estimated for different educational 
careers by C. :3elby-Snith, The Co s ts of Further Education , Fer^amon 
Press, 1970. This book also includes * discussion of benefit-oost 
ratios versus internal mtes of return* 
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The uae of internal rates of return assumes that a period of invest- 
ment i.e. schooling, is followed by a period of income veneration due to 
this investment. This may not be so for many reasons, for emample, with 
a system of recuirent education there may be more than one period of 
investment* In thai case, internal rates of return tti/rht yield solutions 
which in economic terms are meaningless. The appropriate criterion for 
investment is then again the present value cri terion (l ) . In order to 
calculate internal rates of return, one is forced to use cross-sectional 
data for people in different ape -roups, riven taking into consideration 
that income will grow over time, this introduces i considerable decree 
of uncertainty into the analysis. 

To conclude this chapter, we stress the need for more research to 
establish whether internal rates of return Te sensible in*iic *ors of 
efficient allocation of educated labour, "o do this, »e need statistics 
of earnings which can be conbined with educational bae'r^r' and and :yre , 
r.nd estimates o f ins titutional costs * -xn'ilyses r'iPt *in iert \'e»! to 
assess the impact of mar 1 i- perfec + ions . ''vph i r evi.ior.cn s.j f-r 
seer.s to give some support tne r*<*e of return - pnr <^ eb , the r.ost 
import ant feature is that the •.ssurcr* i ons uno < erlyir." the msp of the 
intern- 1 rates of return c^r. be refuted on the b-.run of enpirical 
evidence* 

The policy information obtained from social r-tes of return re 
.guidelines for establishing relative priorities for eduction?! invest- 
ments. Investments should be increased where the social rates of return 
are higher than the average, and reduced where the social rates of return 
are lower than the average, so as to reach a oi f u-!*ion "hero the social 
rates of return are e^ual for all typen o r oi^c *ion. : : ;*er «>f re**srn 
can also be used as a basis for establishir ' priorities betreon educ.ti^n 
and other sectors of society. This involves however many difficult 
problems, which we shall not be able to discuss in 'his convex*. 

0 ) Vari a nce o f r'arn i n rs by Education ^n_d < _cc \ ipat j on 

Kor peoplo vi th identic -3 b-'c!: --rounds "T\<\ identical innate -bility 
and education* levels of e'.min *s should be the S'T.e, if people are p^id 
according to their marginal productivity. if we relax the assumption 

l) Note that this may be a marginal problem since it requires that 
earnings are negative during the period of recurrent education. 
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about background and ability, we shall observe a dispersion in earnings 
for people with identical education(l ) . But if we relax the assumption 
that earnings of people reflect their narrinal productivity, variance 
of earning should increase considerably. In other words efficient 
allocation of labour implies a "small" variance of earnings for a given 
type of education, while inefficient allocation implies a "large" 
variance of earnings • This is admittedly a weak measure, but as a 
statistic it will be useful as additional information. Thus our measure 
will be: variance of earnings by education. An additional measure of 
inefficiency w »uld ">e the proporti >n of the variance of earnings which 
is due to occupational differences* If educated labour is efficiently 
allocated* this proportion should be small* 

'.not her rae-sure of efficiency is one which utilises only a necessary 
condition fijr efficient allocrtion of labour, i e# that educational 
careers with hirr total costs command higher earnings than careers with 
lower total custs. A useful statistic may therefore be to compare the 
rar.l:-*' , of educational careers according to total costs, with a ranking 
accord in ■ to average e/pec*ed Hfe-time incomes, or average earnings for 
a -iven are rroup. A rank corrective coefficient lower than 1 would 
indicate inefficiencies, but more information would be needed to pinpoint 
which particular educations were inefficient. 

c ) Unemployment and ohorta^e (Vacancies), of Labour According 
to Educational Background and Occupation 

In an economy with fixed or inflexible prices, rates of return are 
not ^ood indicators of efficient allocation of labour. We shall have 
to resort tc other measures. With survey methods, unemployment of 
qualified personnel can be detected by uoin>" the indicator: 

- Proportion of unemployed by education, are ^nd uccujration 
L-ir-'e scile uner^rlovrrmnt amon - -roups of people h vin a certain 
f • ; c- tior-1 r> c - ro;.r r4 can, in principle, be traced to three possible 
causes : 

i) A certain educational pith has become obsolescent and 
th' 1 1 r,p rt of the education? 1 system responsible for 
retraining people is not functioning effectively. 



1) Note th^t even if there is a perfect fit between total benefits from 
■xork and r.arrinal productivity, there ».ill still exist a certain 
dispersion of eamin--s due to differences in non-pecuiiiry benefits. 
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ii) Temporary unempl o.'Tnent his develored becus-.* sur>pl^ 
his Town f later th'>n demand .1*. in tin- prices. 

In these t?ro cases, pither the i n r o rr.-> t.ion feedback process from 
the labour-market to + he education .1 r^^™ h a r>o* bepn ver * efficient 
or the measures used within the eduction'. 1 8y3+em to slow down the 
supply of new rraduates hive not teen very effective. In thit case, the 
educational system is not very efficient with respect to our ''oil. Tt. 
mip-ht happen, however, thnt this si -u.ition will still occur even if there 
has been an appropriate reaction, especially in cases where the system is 
dimensioned on the basis of a.' -rebate private den^.nd, where the only 
instrument available t - authorities !.-.s r, eer. 1 feedh-c". of ir»for" ■ 4 ior 
to ti.e pur lie. .hen. of course, att: lents rri -ht still want tu pursue a 
certain educational path even if it rere probable that they v/~-uld be 
without work for some time. We mi/Tht distinguish between these two 
cases by distributing the unemployed by a^e-^rroupa • If unemployment is 
found tc te more heavily concentrated in the olaer a-^e-rroups, then the 
problem may be obsolescence, if unemployment is concentrated in lovrer 
a*re- croups, then it is probably a temporary excess of supply over demmd 
in the market(l). 

iii) The third situation arises when there is a yeneral rece ssion. 
▲ certain amount of unemployment then exists but it will not, 
of course, have any relationship to the management 0 f the 
educational system. The decree of unemployment will, 
however, be related to the average level of education 
within tae different occupations. Thus, alKwin^ for the 
influence of other factors, the difference in the level of 
employment which can be attributed to a hirh level of 
education is a useful indicator, especially in considering 
the benefits of recurrent education, on-the-job training, etc. 

Another economic problem related to unemployment is the shortage of 
different types of educational bic'< ground s • ;;horti$:c r.v its very nature, 
is much more difficult to detect than unemployment. In a market where 



l) Note however that in India t which has had a surplus of rradunt.es for 
many years* unempl oyment is concentrated at the lower n^e-.^roups 
because most graduates r et a ;ob eventually mi remain in it. 
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the allocation mectrininn depends on nrioes and w.-ires, a shortage would 
manifest i*self through risir." v.-'.-es, "*h ich will lead to a substitution 
towards other educational nu lific-tions ■ nd the relative vm^es will 
return to their eouiliv rium position, There is some evidence(l) that 
i\,r r .ny educational qual i i c.i ti ^r.s the elasticity of substitution is 
so hirh that only a small move* ^nt in wares will lead to re-allocation 
of labour • In a mrket where the price mechanism does not function, a 
short-ire would be extremely difficult to detect until it reached very 
lir-*e proDortions, so ->t present i f is not posli^'e to surest that we 
can measure sh;«rt".^e (in such market by any indicators other than 
vacancies ) . 

d ) The Distribution of N ew G raduates by rrtuca t ionttl 



This statistic is a measure of how the economy is usinr educated 
labour* is a statistic since, in general, it is difficult to attach 

any normative value to it and is primarily of interest in a situation 
where there i.i no information on wa^es, costs and rates of return, 
Jinilarly, if one suspects thut the wa."es generated in the market do not 
reflect the shndo.'.' prices of different types of educated labour, 4n 
e: ~ mt>le v;ill smt-w how this statistic mi^ht be used: if one found that 
a lT(. T e number of the new enriueerin r ^radur.tes were roin<* into clerical 
work, this could be a measure of a mal-allocation of eduoational resources, 
and could su<vest tr.~t the supply of engineers should be ' ocre.srd vhile 
ctior shf -r.\-\ be t v:er. to increase the suppl r of people with educational 
backgrounds more suit-able for cleriol work, 

e) h f) T he P.nte of ?.!ifrri tion ^r.d the Distribution 



?' ese s t ° t i 3 *- i o s n r* of the s r, me nature ? 's the ones we have already 
discussed. L " tensive nip-ration of people with certain educational quali- 
fications su f **ests that, at the e^istinr r.'a/re mci price levels, there is 
rerh'-ps "i v;-s*";"e of resources by the education"l system* Recent 
->nal vsi s ( 2 ) h r s shovn horever +h"t it is verv difficult to state whether 
migration is -*ood or bni» The measures proposed ~ re therefore statistics* 



l) J* Bowles, oj> , c_i_^» 

.*') '.• Scott, "■"V.c **ra:r. 'r in. - * n "ivm ■ r. C-pi*\1 nrri~ch Justified 0 " 
ir. .aua^ion. .r.~o~p vvj lun.r, C-.pit-.l . iBtiR, New Yor--, 1?70. 
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In a poor country, migration mirht be a problem of concern to the autho- 
rities* but in ,1 more affluent country where the dimensioning of ths 
educational system mi.'ht primarily be based on aggregate private demand 
for education, the attitude probably taken will be that certain kinds of 
human capital may have to be used internationally. Medical doctors, for 
example, have qualifications of this kind. Still, it is probable that 
if a large p.art of those with special qualifications go abroad, this 
could signal the need for change in educational policies. Therefore 
statistics cf this type are of interest. 

It has been argued that, as the economy develops, educated labour 
of different types is required in more or less fixed proportions per 
unit of output(l). In that oase, one cannot rely on the market to allo- 
cate or siroal the need for a different allocation of educational 
resources, therefore one needs an indicator to show how to expand the 
educational system with respect to the manpower needs. For this purpose 
indicator 2(f) can be used, although v/i th considerable caution(2). 

As has been argued elsewhere(3) , there are serious limitations to 
this approach but. used in combination with some cf the other indicators 
described above, it c=n be useful. Kor example, if the educational plans 
o r a developing country show that its future supply of medical doctors 
will be similar to that of a country of comparable size but far ahead in 
econor.ic development, this ar^rument ^rould surest that this number of 
doctors woul<* not be forthcominr or efficiently employed. Either the 
s r s*em would not be liUely to produce all the graduates due to lack of 
resources, or a lTre pir* of the doctors would probably migrate due to 
unemployment or verv low incomes. 

-) ".'he Amount of On- the- Job Trainir.g (4) 

A l .rre r^rt of wh-'t ni«*ht be termed education is not taking place 
within fum-1, full-time educational systems. Much education, frequently 
in combinn tio/i tu th investment prG*xr Dimes 9 is taking place in firms and ii, 
usually termed on-the-Zob training. k -.ince the formal educational system 



1) ^orecastinj: Manpower^ Needs for the Age of Science , OfcCD, Paris, I960. 

2) .Ye are in doubt whether this measure should be named indicator ow 
statistic, since in most situations it would only represent an 
important piece of information to the policy-maker without any 
normative content. 

3) Jee for e ample M. Bl^ur, An Introduction to__the Economics of Education , 
I.ondjn, 1^70. 

4) u, Decker, Hum an Capital . 1964- 

J. Mincer, "On-the-Job Training: Costs, Returns, and Implications", 

/p-m-'! of ToliMr- 1 con^n ,- October, 19 f *2« 
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does not have the capacity and/or flexibility to provi-ie the detailed 
knowledge necessary for adapting to chan^inr economic conditions r«nd for 
chanting modes of production, the amount of on-the-job training is a 
measure of the additional training needed from an economic point of view* 
This Is a very difficult 3tatistic(l) to measure precisely. An estimation 
of resource-input is usually impossible, since, as already mentioned, 
much on-the-job training takes place in connection with investment 
prorr.nmmes , and thus the cost of tr^inin^ is impossible to distinguish 
from the investment proT^mme in reneral. Still, the number of people 
ti';ing part in such trainir.r, and the i vera re number of hours of 
training broken down by industry and occupation should provide us with 
a useful piece of information. 

In a competitive market rith a perfect cr.pital market, the amount 
of on-the-job training provided by firns will be optimil(2). But 
capital markets usually are far from bein.~ perfect md therefore firms 
will generally pay for on-the-.iob prolamines thr.t increase the produc- 
tivity specific to the firm. General training vhich would increase 
productivity for a lir.*e niinher >;f fir"F. -i? ' r.ot be mdert- !:en by - 
single firm unless that firm has ver r l".rre shr.ro of the nrr!:et« Thus, 
general training must, to a large extent, be financed outside firms. 
Such training will often take pl?ce within an informal system of adult 
part-time educational programmes. In most developed countries, this 
type of programme has already developed extensively in terms of the 
number of people participating. The enrolment fibres n.re rapidly 
approaching the number of participants in full-time educntional 
insti tutions ( 3) • Statistics on the number of people takin- pp.rt in such 
pro*-*rammes distributed by age and subject-fields will be useful additions 
tc the information on the number of people involved in on-the-job training. 
However, neither the amount of on-the-job training nor the more informal 
training undertaken by adults would be sufficient, as seen from the 
society's point of view, for firms are unwilling to pay for general 
training and also the amount of general training needed could not be 



1) This is a statistic since its actual size can hardly have normative 
significance. 

2) G. Becker, op, cit . Even general training will be provided in 
efficient amounts in such «» market because the trainees will 

be willing to accept a reduction in their wa/res during training. 

3) In the United States the enrolment fi^-ures for idult p.?rt-time 
educational pro»cramnes exceed those of full-time institutions. 
See S. Moses: "The Learning Force: An Approach to the Politics 
of Education", Educational Policy Research Center, Syracuse 
University, New York, 1971. 
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supplied by informal p-rt-Une educntion.il institutions where individuals 
beir ill the costs t.henselves. '!'huB , *here is a need for more educational 
resources for the >dult population over and above the supply from sources 
alrerdy mentioned. Th ' - explains, to a certain extent, the rising 
iater<?3*. in *ae idea of recurrent education. In addition to the two 
statistics already mentioned, the number of people participating in full- 
tine education in full-tine idult educption.il orraniBations can be added* 

^ e Di fference ?etv:eer. the v .ducitionil Level of New 
Graduates jOnterin y the Labour Force and the Average 
L evel of £d.ucation of the rfrap I oy ed Population 

in order to measure the need for adult education as a whole, i.e. 
on-the-.^ob training in firms, part- tine adult education outBide the full- 
tine s.vBten, and uublic education for idultB within this system, it might 
be useful to consider statistics such is 2(.~). This indicates the 
difference between the averse level of education of new frraduntes and 
the average level of education in the labour force and population. In 
thin ne s'-r^ »/p ?oiuld include t v o I'ducilirn obt. .ir.r« : ^hrou^h or.-the-Job 
tninin p-irt-ti^e -dult education and, (where it exists), full time 
ndult education. Kven this information would not be sufficient. Addi- 
tional inform- t v or. or. obsolescence would have to be obtained "ithin 
specific voc -ti">ns ri professions by examination of the supply of new 
T ! du~tes int : t .ose fields t.^ \re distribution within these fields. 
This statistic shovli be used very carefully. Since experience is a 
food substitute for formal education, in many instances a difference 
sue'". -3 th** one suprested here "'ill not necessarily si mil r need for 
re-trainint-, or obsolescence. 

i) *. L v e 3 -to of i bility 

If re ' ssune that students "re influenced by labour rarest conditions 
ir. the choice of edurv ior.il careers, it is important that they should 
be able to transfer to other careers if the libour nir':et conditions 
chin~e. ^rinsfer possibilities ~ithin the educational system would thu3 
contribute towards in efficient, allocation of educated labour* We 
propose f o measure the decree of flexibility by the correlation between 
changes in the distribution of students on career patterns and changes 
in earnings of people with this education in the labour force. For an 
ictoal construction of such in i.ndic^or see ?lan> and CI tiller. 
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c) Informational Feedback 

In ar. educational s; r 3tem where the satisfaction of private demand 
for education is an important ^oal. feedhac ■ of inforrv^ir" from the 
labour-market to the educational system will prob blv be needed. .\ 
system of indicators which will provide necessarv information has been 
propoied, but we .also need n feedback mechanism. This can be provided 
by creatine information centres where students ire counselled on career 
possibilities. As an indicator, the number of persons en^afred on such 
tasks in different educational sub-systems relative to the size of the 
system might be proposed or, alternatively, the proportion of overall 
resources devoted to this activity. The problem with this is that it is 
a pure input indicator. A more appropriate statistic mifrht therefore 
be the frequency of contact between people responsible for labour market 
information and clients of the educational system. 

To complete this chapter, we summarise the su^^ested indicators and 
statistics measuring the economic contributions of educations 

1) Contributions to Economic Growth 

a) Measures for which more research is needei cefore they 
can be established :.s inai v t :<rr: : 

- The contribution of education to production within 
i:.dus tries at a disafTrrerated level. 

- The allocative abilitv of different types of 
education. 

- The proportion of difference in income per capita 
in country j and reference country which can be 
explained by differences in human capital. 

b) Various indicators of the nu~lity of the 1-bour force, 

2) Efficient Allocation of Labour 

a) Rites of return and cost-benefit ratios for ^ifferrn*" 
levels of schooling and different types of edi;ci* 4 on 
at e*.ch level of school. 

v -) Variance of eiminrs by education an' 4 occvp- f io^ . 
"anirin* of enminrs m.d 1 costs. 

c) l T nenpl o;ment and vacancies of l- bcr • ccordin * x o 
eluction.il b-elo^rounT 1 and occupation. 

d) The distribution of school-leavers by educational 
background and occupation. 
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e) The rate of migration of people with different educational 
backgrounds. 

f; The distribution of the labour force on educational 

backgrounds for countries at different levels of economic 
development. 

g^ The amount of on-the-job training, by occupation and 
industry . 

h) The differences between the educational level of school- 
leavers entering the labour force and the average level of 
eduction of the employed population. 

i) The flexibility of the educational system. 

j) The dCiJTee of informational feedback from the labour market 
tc the educational system. 

Except for t hv statistics 2(i) and (j) and the indicators for which more 
research is needed, the raw data requirements for the indicators and statistics we 
have proposed in tais chapter may be summarised as follows: 

For each individual we need ; Education and on-the-job training, earnings, 
age, sex, occupation and industry. 

For each educational career we need : Estimates of institutional costs. 

This information could be regularly collected by annual sample surveys in most 

cour.tri -'-n . 
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Chapter V 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 



Equal opportunity rofers to "the availability of places for etudente 
in the educational system* the social institutional support for attendance 
and the economic ability of individuals to pursue their education" (l) • 

First of all, we suppose that educational systems should allow equal 
opportunity of attendance. Then we extend this equalisation of oppor- 
tunity to the more sv.bstantive Olaim that the allocation of resources 
should be similar between social groups(2). But wo can consider something 
more. The usual suggestion has been that the ideal educational system would 
" • . . lead to the optimvjn equ lisation of opportunities (i.e. would 
ninirise the relation between social background and the dependent variables, 
particularly educational achievement) (3) • 

In extreme under this system, life-chances would be determined by 
"inherent ability" (and not at p.ll by the social orifrln of the child). 
On the other hind, if the objective is to give everyone equal life-chances, 
then, in 1 context where school "success" (4) partially determines 
subsequent life-chances, appropriate education would compensate for those 
"disadvantaged" a priori . 

Equality of opportunity can *?ean several things and we should discuss 
the various meanings of "equality" and "equality of opportunity" before 
we decide which dimensions we are goin^ to consider* 



1) See On/er«PC« «n Foliei— for Educational Growth . Vol, IV, Background 
Report No. 4, OECD, Paris, 1971. 

2) Note that this assumes that no social group hae any special require- 
ments, which might be challenged (see the discussions of I.Q. below). 

3) R. Boudon in CERI paper CERl/EG/EO/70.01 , OECD, Paris, 1970. 

4) Similarly, success refers to monetary or status achievement and not 
the attainment of the "good life" which will be discussed. 
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The call for equal educational treatment, in terms of equal parti- 
cipation, and quality of education received, is predicated on a democratic 
sentiment that all people have the right to equal treatment. However, 
this is sometimes confusing for no one wants to maintain that men are 
empirically equal even though it may be argued that most empirically 
observed inequalities are a produot of, rather than a precursor to, the 
existing social structure and the differential status of men therein. 
The call for equal educational opportunity is a prescriptive statement 
about the way men should he t rented in an enual educ?tior.al system. No 
one wishes to treat a blind child in the same way is cripple: in fact, 
appropriate educationrl provision would imply unequal treatment on the 
basis of unequal needs. How does one define appropriate? If men were 
ab'e to agree on certain minimum elements of vrtir.t mipht be a common 
humanity, then they would want the educational system to ais tribute the 
material means for the satisfaction of these b^sic human -potentials 
according to need, which would almost certainly iranly unequally. 

It is unnecessary , however, to discuss(and «lmost certainly disagree on) 
those things which constitute our common humanity(l) and how they should 
at length be realised without encountering a difficv.lt boundary problem. 
For even in an affluent society there will be some individuals who will 
be unable to realise a socially acknowledged common humanity. Assuming 
that pre-natal interference in the problems posed by extreme individual 
differences is not proposed, to what extent should an attempt be made to 
rectify those differences which, in a given social context, are seen as 
disadvantageous? 

1. PROVISION FOR THE D I ^ A 1) V A I IT A G K D 

At present, aocording to the available resources, societies attempt 
to provide speoial facilities for \ .lice seen in many different ways as 
disadvantaged. If it were possible to assign a limited objective firrure 
to the percentage of a "normal" population which could be expected to 
suffer from speoific affliot'ons, then it would be possible to measure 



l) Very general, perhaps something like the capacity to feel affection 
or pain ?n* the desire to establish a personal identity. 
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the concern of the educational system for the problem of equal provision 
of facilities by the proportion of handicapped for which the educational 
syster. provides special or adequate facilities* But, even leaving aside 
those disadvantages which are considered as socially determined, it is 
difficult to demarcate ?.nd lay down an objective list of phyoioal and 
psychological disadvantages, let aloi.e measure them* Indeed the trend in 
ipodem societies has been towards the recognition of an increasing number 
of physical and psychological "handicaps" as requiring special treatment* 
In other words, the claim that equality of the individual before the 
state should imply equality of treatment by the state is a defensible 
claim(l). A potentially t.-nlimited list of exceptions to this implication 
must be recognised because of individual differences, and society mual 
be prepared to take these differences into account in order to attain 
equali ty • 

Instead of looking at the proportion of handicapped for whom an 
educational system caters, it should be possible to measure the concern 
of the educational system for the varioty of provision required by 
different individuals by the e:.tent to which it makes special provision 
for them* Obviously, this argument cannot be puphed too far(2), fur 
general teaching is already Individualised to some extent, and since the 
difference between some individuals in their receptivity to education is 
likely to te minimal, it would bo unnecessary to provide explicit 
special provision* However, within the present ranges of educational 
systems, it v;ould seem appropriate to measure the performance of the 
educational system by its provision of appropriate educational facilities 
and its concern with demoorati sation by the proportion of its resources 
devoted t o speci al jar ovision for those /Troup s recognised as disadvantaged 
yyjthin the society* 



1) It is not sufficient just to say that equal treatment should be 
presumed unless a reason for it is advanced* ?or vie do not recognise 
all reasons urless the* are seen as relevant, and we cannot always 
specify the reason for differential treatment. Hart's concept of 
feasibility seems more appropriate here* See H.L. Hart, The Concent 
of Law , Oxford University Press, 19^1 • 

2) Indeed this argument cculd used to deny individuality to non- 
conformists by treating them as disOaded* In this context excess 
provision for 'disadvantaged 1 groups may be a way of denying access 
to the schooling available for 'normal 1 children* In England, for 
examnle, V/o3t Indian children, on the basis of a supposedly culturally 
unbiased 1.3. test, are disproportion.-! tely allocated to ESN schools. 
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The alternative measure, i.e. the extent to whioh specif io disad- 
vantages are catered for, will not allow comparisons between countries 
whioh recognise different sete of "handicaps", and also makes comparisons 
over time difficult inside one country since criteria of eligibility for 
special treatment will oh.nge# If it were thought, however, that an 
objective list of disadvantages could be assembled and agreed upon among 
the Member countries and their incidence in the respective populations 
measured, then this would be the best guide* In the interim, the 
proposed measures (indicators) seem accessible and reasonable. 

This discission does, however, raise a problem for the remainder of 
the indicators when considering "normal' 1 pupils and their ability to 
profit from f orseeab} e educational systems. 

We have to know how the ability to profit from education is dis- 
tributed among the population. Despite the spate of recent research on 
I.£. it is worth noting that: 

i) The variance attributable to genetic factors allegedly 
varies between Cultures, so that we do not know the 
limits of variance due to possible cultural environments(l) . 
ii) I.Q. and the ability to profit from education are not 

the samr; there is considerable less evidence about the 
genetic determination of the latter(2). 
iii) There is a wealth of "untapped talent" in different 

sooial groups which do not participate to the extent of 
their present capaoities(3) • 



1) For example, C.F. Burt, British Journal of Psychology . 1966, claims 
that 70 per cent of the variance in I.Q. scores is due to genetic 
faotors. This is derived from a comparison of the correlations of 
I.Q. between relatives with the theoretical values deduced from the 
quantitative theory of genetics. But he has to assume that the present 
range of environments covers the potential range, and he makes the 
assumption that they should be scaled with the same 3tandard deviation 
f\^J as I.Q. This is quite arbitrary: We have some idea of the poten- 
tial variation from the spread of correlation coefficients in actual 
societies. (See S. Wiseman, Intelligence and Ability . Penguin, 
London, 196?) • 

2) Conference on Policies for Educational Growth . Vol. IV. Background 
Report No. 10, ORCD, Paris, 1971. 

3) See, e.g. Crowther Report I960 and its sample of National Servicemen, 
and 3). 'Tolflei America's Resouroes of Specialised Talent , New York, 
1954. These figures, which indicate lr.rge ieserve pools of ability, 
assume, moreover, a stable composition of society. See also P# do Wolff 
and K. HSrnqvist , 1961, "Reserves of Ability" in A.H. Halsey, ed. 
Ability and Educational Opportunity , OECD, Paris, 1961. 
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It would seem that eduoational polioy could therefore safely diraot 
its efforts as if there were an almost limitless supply of ability* In 
these circumstances, within present ranges, an egalitarian society would 
aim at equalising attainment between social groups* This would mean that 
we should have to take into account the pre-school ability of different 
pupila to profit from education (which, of course, depends partly on 
social origin), in order to assess the appropriate resources required for 
an equal result* This could either be a strong claim about the equali- 
sation of life-chances, or about just educational achievement (narrowly 
defined) (l)* 

Instead, however, we shall suppose that the differential ability to 
profit from education (whether measured by I*Q* soores, or a standard 
achievement test, or simply school gradss in previous years) is a realistic 
constrain t (2) within which educational systems operate* If such a measure 
is not available we can still use the indicators comparatively, since any 
genetic differences in ability between, e«g« people of different income 
backgrounds will probably exist to ths same extent in most countries* 

We then propose to distinguish three dimensions of educational 
equality, which can be considered as separate goals in their own right 
or as successive stages of democrat! sation* 

i ) Formal Equality of Access 

(Where an attempt is made to reduce group disparities 
in enrolment ratios, or transition coefficients at the 
different levels of education for social groups 
defined with respect to age, sex, race, religion and 
social class)* 

ii) Equality of Content 

(Where the resource input to different social groups 
at different levels of instruction is compared and 
equalised) • 



1) It is interesting to note that an educational system oriented towards 
equality of result in terms of life-chances to compete for socially 
valued goods, is incompatible with a system in which access to these 
socially-valued goods is partially determined by the differential 
ability to profit from the educational system* 

2) Note that this is a very unambitious level of equality; the argument 
is often in terms of equality (of whichever sort) regardless of I*Q* 

or ability* But such a goal would rapidly conflict wJ.th, e g* economic 
goals • 
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iii) Equal it,./ of Performance 

(Where the educational achievement by social class, regions, 
sex, will be compared and equal i sed (l )) • 

These three dimensions of educational equality will be discussed in 
turn and appropriate social indicators suggested in eacn case* 

i ) Formal Equality of Access 

Numerous studies have shown that mere participation in the educational 
system nas had only a weak effect on the distribution of benefits which are 
supposed to accrue from participation in the educational system(2). If it 
is supposed that the educational system can have any effect at all on the 
potential "success" of individuals at later stages of their careers, then 
a prerequisite of effective educational intervention is attendance* 
Although not, in itself, sufficient, it is certainly necessary* So atten- 
dance ratios are one dimension through which the educational system has 
affected the absolute (if not the relative) life-chances of different 
groups* These are "stock variables", measuring attendance at one point 
in time* 

;t is equally important to know how these stocks change over time, 
and this change is measured by transition coefficients* These flow- 
variables are crucial because they show the direction in which the system 
is changingt and these are indispensable for planning, forecasting and 
policy decisions* However, very few countries have produced tables of 
transition coefficients, and taen only for one- or two-year periods* Even 
fewer countries are able to produce transition tables on an annual basis* 
Kor th se Member countries unable to introduce an I.D. system(3)» Richard 
Stone's approach would provide a good basis for statistical work in this 
area. Countries with 1*D* systems, such as the Scandinavian countries, 
can go much further since they are not limited to the few variables that 
the Stone 3ystem accounts for* 

1) Some educational systems do not differentiate between leaving pupils, 
but all of them record achievement 3cores, and use some form of test 
to select for further education* 

2) See Conferen c e on Policies for Educational Growth , Vol* IV, B 
Keport No. 10, OECD, Paris, 1971* 

3) An I.D. system is an individualised person data system. Many countries 
are not introducing these systems because of doubts about the wisdom 

of centralising access to too much information about individuals in 
the society. 
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Therefore, as indicators of formal equality we propose*. 

- Enrolment ratios at all levels and types of instruction 
by sex, race> 1,^,. a>:e and class of origin 

- Transition coefficients (including entry and exit), b;y 
I. ft. race, sex and class of origin 

?»r the construction of these indicator*, we should require information 

as follows: 

For the former 1 Number of students in each school broken down by age, 

sex, race, I,Q,» and clans of origin. 
For the latter : Educational histories of each individual student, 

i i ) Kauai ity of Content 

Conditions necessary for equality within the educational system have 
been considered, Dut exactly what conditions are sufficient for this 
equality have not yet been defined. At first sight it would seen that, 
if the educational system maintained only a formal equality in terms of 
participation and flexibility, then it would be sufficient if it were to 
provide equally well-taught alternatives for all choices that individuals 
might make. It is instructive to look at the nature of this choice t 
however, and the limits placed on provision for all the different choices 
that might be made. 

It has been shown that choice of curricula, and student 'aspirations 
about their future occupations are partially dependent on the class of 
origin(l). To some exten,, student aspirations, and hence choice of 
curricula, also depend on students' scholastic achievement up to the 
choice point, which is partially determined by the class of origin. If 
we continue to pursue oar ,'oal of democratisation and attempt to attenuate 
the relationship between achievement and class of origin, it may not be 
desirable to let our educational policies, in terms of the kinds of 
education that are provided, be guided, even in part, by these same 
distributional inequal i t ies (2 ) • However, ever in a society in which 

1) T. Hus<?*n, op. cjt ,, 19bb, and K, Cohen, "Parental Factors in ideational 
Mooility", Sociolo»TV of Kducation , 19^5 • 

2) We must clearly distinguish between aggregate individual demand for 
access to education and the content of individual demand in terms of 
students' aspirations. It may be that, in a perfect market, students 
will always be asking for those forms of education which the labour 
market can abBorb, so that there is no apparent conflict between any 
of the f ;oals. However, if we are emphasising the tf<-al of democra- 
tisation, then we may not want t»- accept this demand at face value. 
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subsequent achievement depended only on innate aoility and the educational 
system (and not on social origin), individual aspirations could be unly 
partly satisfied because resources are limited. 

What therefore d>>es educational equality imply for the way in which 
an educational administrator should distribute the resources at his 
disposal? In the earlier discussion, it was maintained that the system 
should be oriented towards producing equality, and in the present social 
context, where the economic opportunities and social institutional support 
for school attendance vary between social groups, the educational system 
would be required to compensate for those so di sadvan ta;ed ( 1 ) . Even if 
this argument were not accepted, it is hard to see how a position which 
did not propose at least equal distribution uf resources between the 
different social groups could be maintcin*d. 

'•'•iat should oe counted as resource inputs" From the point of view 
of evaluating ana r ;uiding social policy, all those factors which are at 
least partly under the control of the educational authorities must be 
considered, md their comparative efficacy \n affecting the performance 
of the system which, moving towards it3 desired real, must be evaluated. 
As Cain and latts(r) showed very well in their comments on the Coleman 
Heport, we should not be concerned with the statistical significance of 
any particular variable or act of variables (for most variables will be 
significant ffiven a sufficiently L>rge sample) or, immediately, with the 
proportion of variance for which :o variables account in determining the 
performance of the system (since this is of interest only if they are 
manipulable) • In order tj evaluate the performance of the educational 
system in attaining its desired fcali , a^d to evaluate proposed policy 
innovations, it is less important to oio* the factors which affect 
performance than their comparative elasticities in affecting the desired 
performance and relative costs of the given changes (5) • But in 0 ier to 

l) Examples of such programmes are "Headutart" in America and "Educational 
Priority Areas" in England. However, the major point at issue is still 
the equalisation of resource input. 

?) Zee echnical Reports related to Background Study II, Conference on 
Policies for Educational Growth , Vol. v'H, UECD, Paris, 1971. 

5) Many studies have concentrated on the proportio i -/ variance which is 
explained by different kinds of factors in accounting for educational 
achievement, but, for our purposes, the only useful division is between 
those factors which we can manipulate and those we cannot. Moreover, 
if a manipulable variable happens to be mul t i- col 3. inear with a non- 
manipulable variable, then the policy implications are unclear without 
further investigation. 
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do this we hive tu develop a correct structural model of the factors affec- 
ting educational achievement* which will include all the factors which 
monitor the state of the educational system* 

Unfortunately, we have little idea how to affect the quality or 
quantity of output* In fact* most of the evidence about factors which 
were assumed to be related to performance of the system* especially in 
its teaching function, is partly negative(l)* This may be because 
insufficient care was taken to control for mul ti-collineari ty , or simply 
that sufficiently radical changes were not tried, so that until further 
knowledge is provided all resources must be assumed to bo equally impor- 
tant* The alternative is to assume all resources are irrelevant, which 
seems counter-intuitive* These resources include. 

Pupil and Teacher Time 

Materials and Buildings 

Quality of Teaching for the Child 

Peer Group Influences on the \ nili vidual (?) • 

The first two kinds of resource can be measured in monetary terms, 
and can be related to any stage in the educational process by using a 
method outlined by Professor Stone* In a society with substantive equality 
we would expect geographical variations in the amounts spent on physical 
and personnel inputs, due to differences in sizes of school -dis tricts ; 
otherwise their values might be expected to De the same between social 
gro ps* Thus, the difference between resource input per capita in 
different social groups, and the change over time, would indicate the 
performance of the educational system in achieving substantive equality 
and indicate whether present policies allow it to proceed towards that 
goal* Another possible explanation of variations in expenditure might be 
that society does not regard substantive equality as a goal* 

4fe could measure the quality of the teaching staff by their educa- 
tional level, although the elements of the teaching production function 
are unclear, i*e* we cannot ass'ime that increased qualification implies 

l) Uee for example J*o* Coleman, Equality of Educational Opportunity * 
United States Office of Education, Washington, 

*) Note we h*ve not included the home as a scarce input, though this 

is clearly very important* From the point of view of the educational 
system the attributes of 'good 1 and 'bad 1 homes (in terms of their 
offspring's educability) are exogenous* 
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improved teaching But it io desirable to measure the receptivity and 
adaptivity of a pupil to his education environment which depends upon 
his interactions with the teacher(l)* Measures of social distances be- 
tween the parents and teaching staff were considered, but since thee 
does not seem to be an agreed interval scale, they are of doubtful 
utility(l 1 ). It is important to ^auf:e the integration of the pupil into 
trie classroom ^rroup for this is likely to affect his adaptation to the 
learning ci tuation ( 5 ) . Krom Coleman's study it appears that the higher 
the average social class of the peer <rroup, the better the individual 
performs. Of course, not everyone can be in a ^roup 01 hi fit average 
social class, and since the peer roup influences are stronger on pupils 
of lower social classes, it is not clear what is the optimum distribution 
of students* 

Neither is it clear what would count tnerefore as h measure of a 
"f'u.jd" educational environment of teachers and pupils V^r an individual 
pupil, out . t jeems a 'Teed til at information ^n tne education. a. qualifi- 
cation of tea iers and the average social nacK^round jf pupils in tne 
class are required* Our proposed indicators are therefore: 

a) Monetary resource input per child by sex, race, social 

class and region at all levels of instruction* 
c) educational level of teachers* 

c) Average social class uri'in of pupils* 

d) Proportion of educational resources spent on special 
provision for groups seen as disadvantaged by tr*at 
system - ^a measure of concern). 

ii i ) equal it:/ of Kerformance 
Achievement Jcores 

Achievement scares appear in a different li^ht accurain." to whether 
or not on*, considers tnat trie educational system should proeote or provide 
equality* '. f tne system saould ie educating f<.r equality, then the 



1) D. Har.^rea ves , Jocial Relations in Secondary Education , koutled-'e and 
Ke^an I aul Limited, ^ondon, 19^7* 

2) it is generally a greed triat the perception of social distance is 
multi-dimensional. 

}) J*L> Coleman, The Adolescent Society , lilencoe Free Press, New York, 
19ol. 
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comparative achievement scores at school will reflect the progress towards 
that roal : on the other hind, if the task of the education system is 
simply to provide equal services, then the achievement sccres are of less 
interest (l ) . It may be necessary to ascertain the extent to which the 
provision of formal and substantive equality of opportunity affects the 
distribution of acnievement scores and, of course, subsequent success; 
but this would not, a priori , be our goal* It would also be of interest 
to know how .he rigidity of performance inside the educational system 
aeon* udates itself with the policy changes that are made in the hope of 
attaining other desired seals* In any case, we shall assume that we 
shall be comparing achievement scores, even though their correlation with 
tfte probability of later "success" in life is fairly weak* We therefore 
need information about the subsequent life-changes of individuals from 
different social groups. We suggest that the collection of information on 
the distribution of educational backgrounds in different incone-occupation 
structures be made by survey methods* If this information is extended to 
include detiils on the class of origin of the different income-occupation 
education levels, then some idea about the effect of education on the 
life-chances and mobility of different groups can be obtained. Much more 
information could probably be obtained on the subseauent occupations of 
different social (groups from longitudinal studies, but this would be a 
costly effort and for the broad inequalities in which we are at present 
interested the proposed classification is adequate* Various matrix 
measures of social and occupational mobility have been proposed* and 
until further research demonstrates the process involved, the proposed 
indicators will probably be sufficient* 

0e therefore suggest the following indicators for measuring equality 
of performance i 

- Acnievement scares by race, sex(2)» I*Q*, and social 
class of pa rent 8 at all levels of ins true t ion* 

- Occupation and income by different educational levels 
or achievement scores controlling for race, age and 
social class of parents* 



1) oome educational systems do not differentiate between leaving pupils, 
but all of them record achievement scores, and use some form of test 
to select for further education* Zee Chapter V 1 I Education and the 
Quality of Life". 

2) The reference to race and sex is not because we suppose that rac»j 
and sexes are generally different in educational potential, but 
because the social correlates of these attributes are a powerful 
determining factor in education* 
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KllUCATiUH AND TiiE DISTRIBUTION OF lNCuMK(l) 



All the previous measures are individual measures of equality. A 
dimension al.^n,- which we can construct an ar.'regate measure of equal 
opportunity is the distribution of income. The organisation of eJucati n 
has considerable impact on the distribution of income through its influence 
on the distribution of earning, in three different ways: 

1. Through the influence of the allocation of labour. 

2. Through financial support of students. 

5. Through f:;e production of skills and abilities. 

We shall consider each point in turn* 

1 . An educat ional policy which ensures that the private rates of 
return are equal and independent of educational b^ck.'jround will contri- 
bute t w - a more equal distribution of earnings , since earnings differences 
will be narrower in this case than when private rates of return are 
different. if the admission to some university faculties is restricted 
for resource reasons say* this will be equivalent to a restriction on 
entry into the labour market of people with those educational backgrounds 
which will show up in a high social and private rate of return. Friedman 
and Kuznets (.'.') have estimated that the restriction on entry to medical 
faculties in the United states led to an average income of doctors 20 per 
cent higher than the estimated income under conditions of free entry. 

A statistic measuring this impact of education on the distribution 
of incimes would oe the variance of the private rates of return for all 
types of education. 

. In order to induce people to undertake education and compensate for 
low income, financial 3upport in the form of subsidies is often provided. 
Jometimes this has the unintended consequences of transferring income 
from the taxpayer to families with incomes higher than the average tax- 
payer or to students with potentially higher incomes thai the average. 
We propose to measure this statistic by: 



1/ H. Lydalx, The otructuro of karninira , Oxford, 19t>9; 

J. Mincer, "The Distribution of Labour Incomes : A Survey with Special 
.aference t-. the Huriar. Capital Approach". Journal of Economic Literature . 
Marc 1 :, 1970; 

L. Hansen and B« Weisbroci, Benefits, Costa and Finance of Public Higher 
Education , Mar<ham, New York, 19^9- 

2) M. Friedman and J. Kuznets, Income from Independent Professional 
Practice, NBKH, New Y rx, 1947. 
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- Distribution of subsidies by family income uf students 



}. More important than the two aspects described above is the 
influence of the educational system on the distribution of earnings 
througn the production of skills and abilities. It is reasonable to 
assume that the dispersion of genetic intelligence is moderate, and 
perhaps approximately normal. This distribution of genetic intelligence 
provides us with a rou^h picture of the distribution of earnings which 
would follow if the provisions of skills were distributed only on the 
^asis of genetic in telligence(l ) • If we however confront this dispersion 
of genetic intelligence with existing data on the distribution of earnings, 
we shall find that earnings in middle age may vary as much as 50:1. The 
shape of the earnings distribution is generally lognormal leptokurtic 
with a Pareto upper-tail. This difference between the distribution of 
earnings and genetic intelligence can to some extent be explained within 
a human capital model (2) ♦ where provision of education is more unequally 
distributed than genetic intelligence^). In other words, as progress 
is made towards equality of educational opportunity the relationship 
between education and earnings, other things being equal, should produce 
a more equal distribution of incomes. We shall not touoh upon the 
intricate problems of how to measure this relationship here. Different 
methods are described by Lydall. 



1) Of course, this argument depends on assumptions about the measurement 
of intelligence and its translation into the social and occupational 
world. 

2) Kxcept tne Pareto upper-tail which can be shown to result from the 
income structure of hierarchic bureaucratic organisations. See 

U« Lydall, and H Simon, "un a Class of 3kew Distribution FYinctions" 
in Models of Man , Hew York, 1957. 

5) H. Lydill, op. cit . 
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We conclude 4 hiB chapter on equality of educational opportunity by 
summarising the indicators and statistics proposed: 



Equality of Educational Opportunity 

a) Enrolment ratios at all levels and types of instruction, 
by sex, race, I.Q., a*?e and class of origin* 

b) Transition coefficients (including entry and exit) by 
race, I Q., sex and class of origin. 

c) Monetary resource input per child, by sex, race, social 
class and region at all levels of instruction. 

d) Cultural congruence between school and children measured 
by educational level of teacher. 

e) Average level of parents' education. 

f) Proportion of educational resources spent on special 
provision for groups seen as disadvantaged by that 
system. (A measure of concern). 

g) Achievement scores by social origin, race and sex at all 
levels of instruction. 

h) Occupation and income by different educational levels or 
achievements, controlling for race, age and social class 
of parents. 

i) Variance of private rates of return. 

j) Distribution of subsidies by family income of students. 
Raw Data Requirements : 

For each individual in the school system: 

— educational path and achievement scores, by ape, sex, rsltoe, class 
of origin and I.Q. 

If in the labour market : 

— earnings by age, sex, education and occupation, social origin; 
School data; 

— r.umber of students and unit costs for each educational level 

and educational type by sex, age, race, region, class of origin and 

— number of teachers by sex, age and education. 
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Chapter VI 

MEETING INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 



There are two aspects of education as a service which we Shall 
consider in this chapter: 

a) Satisfaction of private aggregate demand for education(l) • 

b) The performance of the educational system for the 
individual • 

We shall consider each of the sub-goal areas in turn and suggest appro- 
priate indicators* 

1. SATISFACTION OF PRIVATE AGGREGATE DEMAND FOR EDUCATION 

The notion of a "demand" for education will include much that is 
avowedly economic in character, and therefore might be seen as belonging 
to the second of our goal areas* Competition, or demand for access to 
certain kinds of schools and colleges f will be sought by individuals 
because of the economic benefits education is expected to bring. 

At the same time* individuals (and families) seek much more from 
education than just long-term economic rewards and, in the more advanced 
industrialised societies to-day where the economic rewards from education 
are taken for granted, an educational system will often be judged by its 
response to the individual's demand to satisfy his curiosity, and inno- 
vation, etc* (2). We have discussed in Chapter III the particular kinds 



1) The term "social demand for education" should no longer be used when 
referring to the aggregate individual demands* "Social" is the term 
used when we refer to the society as a whole, as distinguished from 
the individuals* We therefore propose to use the term "aggregate 
private demand for education" when referring to what was earlier 
called social demand* 

2) This is related to our earlier discussions (in Chapter II) about the 
difference between needs and economic demand. 
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of knowledge and competences which the educational system is required to 
produce for its pupils; here we shall be considering the extent to which 
demand is satisfied. In theory we ought to specify this demand in terms 
of the particular achievements which parents expect of their children in 
the educational system, but we shall be considering only the aggregate 
demand. It is probably true that we could learn a lot by enquiring about 
consumer preferences independent of the 'market' - but we hesitate to 
suggest such a vast social survey. 

Further, we should remember that the ability to satisfy this demand 
cannot be distinguished logically from the "price" the clients will have 
to pay for thoir education. If, in a society, all the cost connected 
with a certain education (institutional and opportunity costs)(l) is 
borne only by the society, the price for the individual (apart from the 
psychic costs) would be zero and the demand enormous. It is very 
unlikely that it would be possible to satisfy the demand in such a 
situation, and most probably it would not be regarded as a goal. If 
however the individual bore most of the costs, e*g. the opportunity costs f 
the potential demand hl: 1 ? be reduced to dimensions where it would be 
possible to satisfy it, and therefore accept it as a goal. 

In Chapter Iv, where we discussed the relationship between the 
economy and the educational system, we introduced the concepts of private 
and social rates of return to education. An efficient structure of 
demand for education with regard to the economic benefits would require 
that if there were no risk, demand would be satisfied for a private rate 
of return equal to the social rate of return. In the case where other 
goals are taken into account and risks are introduced, this is not a 
requirement for efficiency. The influence of other goals implies that 
private rates and social rates of return are unequal because the influence 
would most probably differ from one education to another and may have 
different implications for private and social returns. People are 
uncertain about their income prospects i.e. investment in human capital 
is risky. It is therefore realistic to ascume that, in order to induce 
people to undertake education which would yield a specific social rate 
of return, we shall require a somewhat higher private rate of return. 

l) Note that this implies paying student-s a wage equivalent to their 
potential earnings on the labour market or : alternatively . extending 
the age limits of compulsory schooling so that no one would ever 
volunteer for education. 
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Most probably the existence of other guals would mean lower rates 
of return than in the case where only economic considerations count, sinoe 
the existence of other goals would mean more education than would be re- 
quired from an economic point of view. It would be useful however, to 
set up an index with regard to demand generated for economic reasons, 
as long as the deficie;ices of this are clearly stated* An ideal indicator 
of the demand for education would then be the ratio of the number of 
applicants after allowing for multiple applications to the number of 
places when the private rate of return minus risk compensation is equal 
to the social rate of return, which in its turn is equal to the required 
r eturn on societal investments* If this ratio is 1, jdemand is satisfied * 
Objections can be raised however against using the social rate of return 
as a measure of education's economic benefit to society (l), although few 
would dispute that the private rates of return reflect the economic 
benefits to the individual* Also, estimates of the risk compensation 
needed will be exceedingly difficult to obtain so that a more realistic 
indicator could be: 

i) The ratio of t >r* mimh er of applicants after allowing 
for multiple applications, to the number of places 

for a private rate of return equal to some preconceived 

idea of what is a reasonable economic benefit from 
education to the individual* When this ratio is 1 , 
demand is satisfied * 

These arguments, however, may be pushed aside as unrealistic or too 
narrowly conceived* We should be forced then to compare some measure of 
demand, without reference to price or benefits, directly to the actual 
number of places in the system* In this (straightforward) sense we 
should be able to measure the extent to which the demand is met directly 
as follows: 

ii) The ratio of the number of applicants after allowing 
for multiple applications to the number of places in 
the different school sub-systems such as general 
secondary t vocational, etc by sex, race, social origin 
and region * 

l) See Chapter IV* 
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This index measure* the extent to which aggregate private demand is 
satisfied, and acts as a guide to the atnount of education that individuals 
in different areas, or from different social groups, would like to 
receive. If this ratio is greater than 1, then demand 5-8 unsatisfied, 
while for a ratio less or equal to 1, the school system is dimensioned 
to satisfy aggregate private demand for education* There are obvious 
difficulties in such a measure - whether or not an individual applies for 
a particular course of education depends not only on the economic factors 
mentioned above but also on: 

- The availability c r facilities and public knowledge 
about them* Lack of applications for an existing 
facility mi^ht simply be an indication of the in- 
formational flow to the general public, rather than 
an indicator of low social demand* Also, potential 
applicants may not take the trouble to apply if 
they feel the probability of acceptance to be small. 
Thus, existing facilities influence the propensity to 
apply and sometimes obscure the nature of pure demand* 

- Aspirations depend on previous achievement and social 
origin* It is not, therefore, easy to gauge what 
affects the demand for educational facilities* With 

a shifting occupational structure, and an increasingly 
positive attitude to education, it is likely that the 
-gtfregate demand for education in terms of applications 
will outstrip the actual provision* New courses will 
continually be required, and this type of demand io 
likely to grow faster than facilities can be provided* 
Despite these disadvantages, this sort of statistic 
will be relatively easy to collect but it should be 
used with caution* 
A way of overcoming some of the difficulties presented by the latter 
indicator may be an indicator based on sample surveys of adolescents, 
where they are asked to indicate their preferred educational career if 
confronted with a completely open sycvtem(l)* Estimates of demand b?oed 
on such surveys can be compared with existing facilities to obtain an 
indicator of satisfaction of demand equivalent to that based on 
applications* 



l) Research has shown that people are surprisingly realistic with regard 
to the choice of educational careers * 
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Although estimates of future demand r or education cannot be based on 
present ^emand, there is evidence in the social process as involved which 
will allow us to forecast the trend in demand* Tnis evidence uses the 
educational level of parents (an indicator of parents' aspirations) as 
the main determining variable* if this is so, we have a lon<; lead-period 
(20-25 years) for forecasting, for the present educational stock in the 
adult population will indicate the potential demand for educational 
programmes in ten, twenty, or thirty years time* We shall be able to 
make more reliable estimates of the relationship between parents and 
children' 8 educational levels when the results from longitudinal studies 
are available in many countries. (At present the demand for education 
in many countries is likely to increase faster than was previously the 
case because of a diffusion of the desirability of education) (l ) (2 ) • 



2. PERFORMANCE OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 

We are not referring here to the requirements cf, for example, 
specific groups of handicapped persons whose benefits from education may 
not, in the nature of things, enhance their economic position* Their 
needs have been discussed in Chapter V, Neither are we referring to 
intangible benefits such as "knowledge for its own sake", or "the quality 
of life"; these are discussed elsewhere in this paper* 

The first aspect we have in mind is a demand for particular education 
which, while not falling short of the general level in scholastic terms, 
provides a specialisation sought only by minorities within the public* 

The second aspect is the client-orientation of tne educational 
system. A main characteristic of a service organisation is the importance 
of human contact, which can be measured in various ways* We are predomi- 
nantly concerned, therefore, with the performance of the system for the 
individual • 



l) See Stoned model of the diffusion of education in a population in 
"A Model of the Educational System", Minerva , Winter 19^5 • 

?) This is unlikely for the United states and Japan, but is probably 
correct for all European countries at the post-secondary level and 
for many countries at the s:condary level* 
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The first aspect of the performance for the individual may be 
measured as: 



i ) Extent of provision for minority requirements 

An example w^ild be schools provided for the children belonging 
to religious denominations or minorities. Some educational systems aim 
at satisfying this "demand" more than others, but where this aim exists 
a likely indicator would oe the extent of unsatisfied demand for such 
school places. 

Another example would be schools able to cater for small minorities 
of children with outstanding artistic gifts, in fields such as music or 
dance. Few local areas are likely to contain such schools or be able to 
provide specialist instruction in existing schools* an indi?ator 
therefore would be the extent of public aid (travel grants, special 
teachers) made available. 

i i ) Measure of rigidity of different educational paths 

Another aspect of flexibility in the system is t l ;e ease with which 
individuals can trace their educational paths through different levels 
of instruction. People change their minds and will want to be able to 
switch *isily between different branches of study, without necessarily 
having to go back to the beginning in a new field of study. Thus an 
educational system, where a choice at a given level of instruction 
greatly restricts subsequent choice, will be seen as over-rigid, un 
these considerations, a theoretically simple measure of rigidity would 
be the extent to which individuals whj start in a given stream of edu- 
cation remain in that stream until they leave the educational system 
altogether. Parallel streams of education do not necessarily last the 
same length of time; some of those who finish a short course will 
transfer to another and some will leave the system altogether. The 
rigidity of a parallel stream system nay be measured by the ratio of the 
proportion who leave the educational system from the same stream in 
which they began, to the proportion of those entering any stream and 
who completed any course. This measure would normally be applied to 
compare the perf o nuance of educational systems at the secondary level 
where systems split into, say, vocational, academic, and general courses, 
and at the post-secondary level. The strength of such a measure is ite 
simplicity, but this is also its basic weakness(l) . The f lexibility/rigidity 

l) A high degree of "stream switching" may be symptomatic of frustrated 
authorities more than anything else- 
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of an educational uystem is a mul ti-dinensional concept, and this aspect 
will not be revealed by the simple measure proposed above. In fact, it 
ie easy to construct examples of school-systems where an evaluation of 
the whjle system simultaneously would lead us to conclude that tae system 
is flexible, while our measure would indicate rigidity. it is therefore 
possible that the use of educational pyramids combined with a study of the 
selective instruments applied would tell us much more about 
flexibility/rigidity than the simple measure proposed above(l). 

The following indicators of client orientation are proposed: 

iii ) The teacher/student ra tip 

This is a direct measure of the human contact element in educational 
organisations and, as sucn, a measure of the service aspect of education. 
To the extent to which the educational system lunctions for, e.g. custodial 
care, the teacher/student ratio will be an important indicator. The 
teacher/student ratio has been a popular indicator uf the effectiveness/ 
efficiency of various educational systems, a use which we regard as 
totally unjustifiable. Moreover, in this context, the efficiency or 
effectiveness of the teacher in the educatiomal process is irrelevant. 
Another indicator which measures how the educational system directly 
caters for the individual student is an indicator such as: 

iv) The number of hours available for individual counselling 

Not only the student, but also the teacher is a client of the 
educational system, and a measure of how the teacher's needs as an 
individual are bein^ satisfied may be an indicator such as: 

- Proportion of teachers »ho annually leave the teaching 
profession (deaths and retirement e xcluded), by are , 
sex, educational level and school system . 

A.8 a summary we recapitulate the indicators we have proposedt and 
outline the raw data requirements. 

Indicators 

1, The ratio of the number of applicants to the number 
of places for private rate of return equal to some 
preconceived idea of That is a reasonable economic 
benefit from education to the individual. 



l) it is possible that ^rraph theoretic concepts can be used, but we have 
not been able Xj consider tnat possibility in this context. 
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2. The ratio of number of applicants after allowing for 

multiple applications to the number of places in 

different school systems, 
5. Tie equivalent to (2), but where the number of 

applicants would be substituted by the number of 

persons which, in a completely open system, would 

demand different types of education. 

4. Kxtent of provision for minority requirements. 

5. Measure of rigidity of different educational paths. 

>j. The teacher/student ratio in different school systems. 
7. Number of n jura devoted to individual counselling. 

Haw Data 

These w^uld come from sample surveys and administrative statistics 
ivin*-* individuals distributed on demands for different types of education, 
r^amin^s after tax for individuals distributed by educational background. 
Breakdown of school time by educational purpose* Number of teachers and 
students in venous school systems. Number of applicants and number of 
places in different school systems and levels. Demands for places, 
presupposing a completely open system ( urveys). Number of teachers who 
leave the teaching profession for each school system. 



Chapter VII 
EDUCATION AND THE QUALITY OF LIKE 



When educational planning was first taken seriously, the economic 
benefits of education were stressed* More recently there has been a 
tendency to attach more weight to the non-monetary aspects of the good 
.ife and to study how education can contribute to a good life* The 
on»';nal Latin meaning of the word "educate" was "to draw out", "to 
widen". Therefore, to limit ourselves to the aspects discussed hitherto 
is umieceesf.ri 1 j narrow* But the concept of the "whole man", or "the 
good life", is much more elusive when it comes to the contribution made 
by education than the goals considered so far* 

First of all, we can assume that the dissemination of universal 
education has increased individual welfare* In other words, we believe 
education is a consumption good, eo that education for its own sake is 
important* further, the educational system attempts to provide equal 
opportunity to all, both to eatisfy ths democratic aspirations of society 
and to meet individual demand* However, this does raise a problem 
••cause in a society where individuals are graded according to some 
criteria of achievement (and a fortiori participation) in the educational 
system, there will be an e < er-increasing demand for access to the neane 
to meritorious grades* The solution to thie dilemma of an insatiable 
private demand for education would be the dissemination of other valuee* 
How can the extent to which the educational system helps in diffusing 
other valued qualities of the good life be measured? (Whether or not 
one agrees with the argument above, one would most probably agree that 
ths educational system should try to do this)* Two difficulties arise: 

- One cannot uniquely aesign any part of the educational process 
to either achievement or non-achievement, in terms of subse- 
quent monetary or occupational euccess* Many of the apparently 
"useful" eub jects taught in the claesroom si tuation are 
for^utten and never used and cultural skills leaitt at school 
may allow the individual to participate in socially "correct" 
activities which are the pathway to success* 
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- It it not clear what would constitute a multiplicity 
of social gradings such as has been advocated* Until 
eome compoeite measure of an individual worth which 
gives everyone the same value has been accepted by 
sooiety, some one (complex) criterion will be chosen 
(on which individuals have different "scores") to 
determine the relative worth of individuals* However, 
if one has such a composite measure, interest in 
efficiency, and grading individuals will probably 
disappear* 

also there may be very etrong disagreement on what constitutee a 
good life so that the indicators proposed here are in danger of being 
aooepted only by very few* Be that as it may, we feel it is very impor- 
tant in this area to avoid the GVF trap, i.e. the problem that some 
important aspeots will be left out because they are difficult to 
meaeure(l), so we propoee to discuss the contribution of education 
within the following arsas: 

I* When soms stats is univsrsally acknowledged as a good: 

i) Health 

Participation : 

ii) Work 
iii) Leisure. 

II* The extent to which education contributes to the realisation of 
human potentials (individual Development)* 

iv) Variety 

v) Creativity 
vi) Fats Control 
vil) Disposition to Education* 

There are soms arsas in which we should like the educational system 
to perform precisely bsoauae of its potential contribution to universally 
acknowledged social goods, and not for any reasons connected with the 



l) although, of course, it will be very difficult to measure intangible 
phenomena* 
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process of education Itself* For example, it seems clear that everyone 
would like to be healthy, to lead an active life, and to use his leisure 
productively (in its widest sense)* These are all elements of the 

Vood life". 

1. HilALTH 

Jtudies of the relationship between health standards and various 
types of social differentiation (age, sex, social class), rest either 
upon: (a) Sample studies of health standards among the population, or 
(b) standardised mortality ratios. Sample or periodic studies of health 
are never complete; in other words, it is almost impossible to say 
whether one particular social group "enjoys better health" at a particular 
time than another group. Good health, in any case, is as much a subjec- 
tive notion as an objective one. 

This being so, comparisons which use standardised mortality ratios 
are the most common, measuring the mortality rate for a particular group 
as a proportion for a "standard" population with allowances made for the 
different age structures of the different groups, etc. Such studies 
show, in industrial countries, a clear correlation between mortality 
ratios and social class (measured in terms of occupation, and hence 
largely in terras of education). Put simply, persons in high-status 
occupations live longsr, although the margin which tney possess over 
low-status groups has become less marked in many countries in recent 
years. A recent Swedish report on the living conditions of the Swedish 
people(l) included a large number of health indicators, and measured 
the proportion of people within each social class who did not have good 
heal th according to each of these indicators. In most cases there was 
a very clear positive relationship between this proportion and low 
social class. 

>\irther studies shjw what there is a relationship between social 
class and use of medical services(2) (access to doctor, to hospital, 
number of visits to doctor, etc ). This may be for a variety of reasons, 
including cultural patterns, income, locality and so on. An examination 
of the period during the 19th oentsry in Britain, when ^eath rates fell 

1) Laginnkonstutredningen , Innenriksdepartementet , Stockholm, 1970. 

2) *..o*7an and Cushion, Morbi '. tj Statistics from General Practice , 
HMSO, London, 19^8« 
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dramatically , shows that medicine itself made a relatively minor contri- 
bution to this reduction(l) * The important factors were improved diet 
and greater knowledge of hygiene among people* Other studies support 
this evidence* A study of life expectancy (2) for nations in the Western 
fiemisphere showed that only two factore were significantly correlated 
with this dependent variable, i*e* potable water supply .ind literacy 
rate* In terms of "variation explained", literacy rate was the more 
important of tne two* 

Similar conclusions are reached in the United StatesO), where 
mortality is used as a measure of the output of health* In this study 
investment in general education to reduce mortality appeared to be a 
tetter investment than that in improved medical services* 

On the basis of this evidence, we therefore propose as an indicator 
education's contribution to tne output of health, if thie output can be 
measured * 

There is another possible approach* Instead of measuring gains in 
health etandards due to better education* it is possible to focus on 
specific inetances where echooling tries to teach better health etandards* 
One instance may be cited: there has been a campaign to teach children 
the roles of the road for pedestrians, and to inculcate road safety* 
Evidence now suggeets that death rates among children on the roads have 
been cut, and there doss not seem any apparent explanation for this other 
than in terms of the road safsty campaign* Thus* a possible indicator 
that would seem to gauge the performance of the educational system in 
the field of health would be: 

Reduced mortality, or reduced susceptibility., among 
people exposed to specific health campaigns in schools 

Participation 

ii) gork 
iii) Leisure , 



1) T. McKeown and R.G. Record, "Reasons for the Decline of Mortality 
in England and Wales during the Nineteenth Centmry" in Population 
Stvdies . November, 1962. 

2) C*T* Stewart, Jr., "The Allocation of Resources to Health 11 , 
The Journal of Human Resources . K'inter 1971* 

3) R* Austen, J* Leveaon, and D* Sarachik, "The Production of Health, 
An Exploratory Study", Journal of Human Resources . Fall 1969* 
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We believe that the ability of individuals t~> lead * varied and 
active life is one of the nuun concerns fur those designing and planning 
the future. The present concern regarding " partici pa tion" or 
"representation" will presumably be articulated in particular forms: 
some will demand the ' righc to wor*', others the 1 right to leisure'. 
We shall consider these in turn. This is extremely difficult to measure 
objectively (as will be seen when leisure is discussed), but the main 
socially provided opportunity to be active in life is participation in the 
labour force. This coul'i have been included ir» Chapter IV - Education 
and The Economy - but we have included it here because labour force 
participation has a more important bearing on certain aspects of social 
policy, e.g. participatior in social life of middlo-aged women, longer 
production life for both sexes, anti-poverty policies, etc.(l). 



2. WOHK 



One aay ar^ue that work is a necessary evil and not an aspect of 
the quality of life; and in fact work in industrialized societies has 
been shown to be an alienating and depressing experience for many. We 
submit, however, that even if degrading and alienating aspects of work 
exist in modern societies, it is a good in itself with a high amount of 
welfare attached to it (for most people). The experience of mass- 
unemployment in the 1930*(2) and the hard-core unemployment of to-day 
show this. We shall suppose that the ability to participate in the 
labour force is a good per se . 

£vidence( 5) (4) shows then that the level of sducation is an 
important determinant of participation in the labour force. This is 
particularly marked among older men and among women, but even fur males 
in their prime there is an association between labour force participation 
and educational attainment. 



1) There are difficulties here because highly developed industrial socie- 
ties have developed a speciality of credentialism , i.e. the upgrading of 
educational qualifications deemed necessary as a criterion for entry to 
the same jobs, mainly as a rationing or screening device. Education 
assumes a degree of importance therefore as a measure of skill acquisi- 
tion which should more accurately be attributed to a method of 
restricting entry to skilled trades or professions. 

2) See for example D. Bakke, Citizens Without Work: A Study of The 
Effects of Unemployment upon Workers 1 Social Relations and Practices , 
Yale University Press, 1^40. 

5.) •■• G. Bowen and T. . Kinegan, "Educational Attainment and Labour Force 
Participation", American Economic Revjew , May, 1966. 

4) C.3. Lettenstrtfm and G« okancke, The Kconomi c:\lLy Active Population in 
Norway 19t>0 and Forecasts up to 1970 , Central Bureau of otatistica, 
Oslo, Norway, 1964. 

9t 
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The Indicator propoeed in thie case ia the rate of labour force 
participation by education level, controlling for other social factors . 



3. LEISURE 

The extent and use of leisure tine, alnost by definition, is an 
important ingredient in what we call "the quality of social life"* Even 
if we ignore the well-known problems .• defining leisure, we still face 
two difficult conceptual and methodological obstacles: 

- What data or indicators can be used to ascertain 
the use of leisure 

- What indicators, if any, will show the contribution 
made by education to the uoe of leisure time? 

In the first instance, there is a substantial body of work in the 
G^cial sciences which aims at depicting people's use of leisure time, 
and at testing hypotheses concerning the relationship between age, 
class, 8Bi, type of work, and leisure patterns. Indicators of leisure 
which have been included are: 

n % Time Measures : 

Shown either by total amounts of leisure 
time available to the public at large, or 
by individual time budget s(l)« 

b) Money Measures : 

Aggregate of consumer spending on leisure pursuits, 
or budget studies of individuals(2) • 

c) Activities : 

Estimates of extent a r u range of use of leisure 
facilities. 

<0 Resources : 

Measures of the extent of the available facilities 
for leisure us?, e**?« land, building, reading 
matter, etc* 

1) UN5SC0 project, published by ,A • Szalai , American Behavioral Scientist . 
May, 196o 

2) See G. Fisk, Leisure Spending Behavior . United States, 19^3« 
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Given sources of data of this kind, it is possible within the 
existing state of knowledge to go further and to see relationships between 
socio-economic levels and particular patterns of leisure use. Research in 
the United States and United Kin^-om.and no doubt in many other countries* 
provides evidence of this(l). 

There are two dif f iculties in moving from this kind of data to the 
use of social indicators: 

(1) That of the familiar problem of identifying V:e contribution 
specifically made by education to features of the life-styles of any 
socio-economic group. 

(2) That of avoiding p*«umptions about one kind of leisure pursuit being 
preferable to another, assumptions which involve implicit elite values. 
This is not to argue that no preference should be expressed between 
different uses of leisure, but merely to suggest that these preferences 
should be made explicit and bc'justif ied; it should also be made clear 
that there may be general agreement on them within a particular group in 
society. In any case we suggest th*t use of leieura time, within what 

is generally called cultural activities, be measured by occupation , 
income, sex and education, which will then give us an indication of the 
contribution of education ',0 these particular leisure sctivities . 

une distinction drawn between different uses of leisure which may 
avoid the problem of elite assumptions is that of the active and passive 
uses of le;;sure(2), and more particularly in the field of recreation 
between participant and spectator sports. In many Western countries 
there is evidence to show that mass spectator sports have suffered 
declining audience , (football, rugby, cycling, athletics) but that the 
proportion of the population which actually plays or participates in a 
sport has increased. 

This argument need not be confined to sport alone. In many countries 
the schools attempt to teach pupils to reach an excellance in one parti- 
cular field of music, or even in some branch of social service, where 
these things are not central to the studies pursued by the pupil'. 

J 

1) H. Wilensky, "Mass Society and Mass Culture" American Sociological 
Review , Vol. 29» -o. 2, 19^4. 

2) Note however that these very concepts have been used tc describe 
social class attitudes to different activities, where upper and 
middle class people usually are described as active while the working 
class often is labelled passive. 
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Another possible social indicator of the relation between education 
and leisure would then be the number or proportion of persons who conti- 
nued to follow some particular leisure Pursuit or sport which they had 
learned at school or college * 

Individual Development 

We ha e attempted, as far as possible, to investigate areas where 
we can construct macro-measures* But even macro-measures are not always 
p fiaible - particularly in the area of realisation of the individual's 

ential. We should attempt to measure the ways in which the school 
system fosters creativity, contiol over one's own destiny, etc. It 
should be noted that these all fall into th* category of "expressive" 
activities - those which express desired states rather than being 
directly related to goals. These would normally be called "values" , but 
we have tried to avoid too many problems of def inition(l) • 

4. variety 

Consonant with an emphasis on education as being appropriate to 
individually different abilities we should expect the educational system 
to allow, within available resources, for the full development of indi- 
vidual talents. This would be facilitated by the variety and length 
of education provided (another dimension to the general flexibility of 
the system), and so on. Thus as indicators: 

- Number of distinct types of c ourses and subjects . 

- Number of compulsory subjects in general education . 

- Number of school hours or proportion of gchoul hours 
consisting of personal tuition or guidance * 

- Number of years of unselective compulsory educe * - jn . 

% CREATIVITY 

Education's job is to prepare future generations for social structures 
and problems; these structures may be very different from ours. It may be 
that the skills required to tackle the problems of the future are not now 
available. It is therefore desirable to ensure that the next generations 



l) There are problems however; it is considerably more difficult to 

measure the ef f ectivenesti of educational systems in expressing certain 
values than in reaching certain goals. 
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will be flexible in their approach to all social problems. An advantage 
would be to encourage creativity in the school system. Unfortunately, 
although the present stress on achievement within an established edu- 
cational frsjiework is likely to be counter-productive, we cannot measure 
(lack of) creativity (l). r\iixhencore, in general, an established frame- 
work is likely to militate against creativi y; we have yet to conceive 
of institutions which promote change and creativity satisfactorily. 

It was originally thuught that the amount of free non-organised time 
would be a good indicator of the 1? rty allowed for children to innovate- 
But we should attempt to instill creativity into all parts of the educa- 
tional process, and the idea th.;;t children are more creative in unsuper- 
vised pl&y than at other times .a naive. 

We could do better, perhaps, by looking to the way in which the 
educational system either sponsors, or at least does not negate creativity. 
This would lead us to look at the stress on examinations as an outcome of 
school curricula, the type of achievement tests themselves (whether they 
are all multi-choice or whether they include personal project work, etc.). 
The danger with such a measure (which would seem technically possible) 
is that, since at present middle-class children will be more creative, 
this measure would be biased in favour of middle-class school systems. 

Our best suggestion is that we examine the inputs to those progres- 
sive schools which claim creativity ao a desired output and use these 
as tentative indicators . 

6. PATE CGHTROL 

If one of the aims of the educational system is to produce autonomoue 
people, then an individual's perception of his command over his own destiny 
is important. There is questionnaire material such as the I - E scale 
developed by Hottier at Yale for industrial situations. The latter found 
a scale which differentiated people well on "felt control" of their 
environment; but it is very suspect, for attempts at repetition in 
England have not been very successful, and if the questionnaire items are 
presented singly (instead of forced choices as with the original scale) 
discrimination does not appear. 

l) There do exist psychological testT which p rport to measure the 
creativity of individuals. It se.ms unlikely, at the moment, that 
these will be cross-culturally valid., 
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As a consequence, some researchers in industrial sociology have 
proposed using acts of sat'*age, as a measure of the individual's 
alienation from his workplace (L. Taylor). Along the same lines we 
could propose, vandalism against scnool property and truancy rates as an 
indicator of lack of felt control over an important :p_art of their lives 
by children . 

7. DISPOSITION TO EDUCATION 

This we regard as a very important goal. Education is regarded as 
having a value in its own ri^ht and one of the goals of the educational 
system should be to create a desire for education ur an acceptance of 
education later in life. It is no longer possible to r igard school 
education as providing a stock of knowledge to last oni's rfhole life. 
Education must be regarded as a continuously on-going process throughout 
a person '8 life. Therefore the creation of a disposition to education 
must be regarded as one of the most important aims throughout the first 
period of attending sci.ool. Tentative indicators might be devised by 
looking at the proportion of the adult population who freely enrcl for 
adu l t education courses, especially of the non-vocational kind * 

Another indicator which may not be generally accepted, even in theory 
is an estimate of the time-value spent by adults on educational activiv",es 
The amount of time can be estimated from time budgets, and the shadow 
price of time out of work can tentatively be set equal to the wage per 
hour of labour aft*»r tax. Thus, this indicator will not only vary with 
the amount of time spent, but also with the shadow wage-rates and the 
marginal tax-rates- 

This indicator is based on the principle of optimum allocation of 
scarce resources. Time is clearly a scarce resource, and in theory 
people should therefore allocate their time-consuming activities so as 
to maximise individual welfare. Recent research(l) has been able to 
explain many broad aspects of contemporary behaviour, on the assumption 
that people behave as i;? time were a scarce resource. 



l) G. Becker, "A Theory of the Allocation of Time", Economic Journal , 
196^. 
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if the theoretical basis for this indicator is accepted, it will 
also catch the tine spent on education by those not attending educa- 
tional institutions or registered for formal courses. Time spent at 
home on educational activities should also be regarded as a measure of 
the disposition to education so, in theory at least, this indicator 
should be more far-reaching than the first one suggested* 



As a conclusior to thi3 chapter, we recapitulate the indicators we 
have proposed: 

I . i) Health 

a) Education's contribution to the output of health* 

b) Reduced mortality, or reduced susceptibility, among people 
exposed to specific health campaigns in schools. 

Participation d ) 
ii) Work 

Rates of labour force participation by educational level 
controlling for other social factors* 

iii ) Leisure 

a) Cultural activities by occupation, sex and education* 
bj Proportion of persons who continue to pursue a leisure 
activity they had learned at school* 

LI, i v ) variety 

a) Number of distinct types of course and subject* 

b) Breadth, in terms of number of subjects, of compulsory 
education* 

c) Length, in number of years of unselective compulsory 
education • 

d) Amount, in number of school hours or proportion of 
school hours devoted to personal tuition or guidance* 



l) We should like to emphasise that "participation" as a future goal 
might take many forms: we have considered present definitions of 
work and leisure as prototypes only. 
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III. v) 



Jrea ti ty 



a) 



Stress on examinations as outcome of school curricula 



as measured by proportion of school hours spent on non- 
examined topics, 
b) Proportion of marks in achievement tests which depend on 
personal project work. 

vi) Fate Control 

a) Amount of vandal i sm agairis t school property* 

b) Truancy at* , 

XV, vii) Disposition to Education 

a) The proportion of the adult distribution on age groups 
who freely enrol for adult education courses, especially 
of the non- vocational kind* 

o) «alue of time spent on educa ti onal activities* 

Raw Data Requirements 

fciducation by age, sex, "health", occupation and industry* 
Cultural activities by occupation, sex and education* 
Use of leisure time* 

Breakdown of school time by educational purpose for each 
educational level and type* 
Truancy data* 

Enrolment in adult education courses* 
Time budget data* 
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Chapter VIII 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 



We have set ourselves the object of providing the basis for a 
statistical framework within which the educational policy-makers of 
OECD Member countries can evaluate their own performance towi vds their 
choeen goals in different goal areas* An attempt has been made in earlier 
chapters to establish a framework for evaluating the performance of the 
educational system in respect of five main areas and on the basis of the 
guidelines set down in the Conclusions to the Conference on Policies for 
Educational Gro»th(l)i 

"Goals for educational gro#th and change in the 1970s 
should be made more explicit and where possible 
indicators which would measure the performance of 
the educational system, both in relation to educa- 
tional goals as such and the contribution of education 
to the wider social and economic objectives, should be 
established". 

We have suggested possible meaeures of performance towards possible 
goals in the belief that it is impossible to speak of eatisf actory or 
unsatisfactory performance without seme kind of measurement* In doing 
so, we have as far as possible presented output meaeuree of the educa- 
tional system f but statistics describing Other aspects of the eystem 
have also been proposed* 

We have not directed our efforts towards prescriptione for political 
decision-making, nor have we discussed the difficult problems attached to 
the weighting of different sub-goals, which ie a taek for the political 
decision-makers* This does not imply, however, that experts should not 
participate in that decision process* Indeed, it might be argued that 
it is their task to specify an alternative set of goals, with alternative 



l) Conference held in Paris from 3rd to 5th June, 1970: Conclusions in 
Educational Policies for the lg70s . OECD, Paris, 197L P. 136. 
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weights, and work out the feasibility of different alternatives* The 
consequences are then presented t j the body politic* If the3e consequences 
are not trie expected ones, the experts might then work out a new set of 
alternative goals and the consequences of these. This process will go on 
until a consensus is reached. 

This theoretical framework necessitates clear and precise definitions 
of goals. Politicians will, however, for various reasons avoid being 
explicit about goals, because there are obvious advantages in not being 
3o. Among the advantages of intangible goals are: 

- Diffusely stated goals allow politicians more autonomy 
and more flexibility. 

- Because of their vagueness, in tangibl e goals seem to 
bring out compromise and integrr*tion(l ) • 

We are not able to propose any solution to this problem here; we shall 
be content with stating it. Another problem we are not ready to analyse 
in detail, but which is still important, is whether the information 
system we have outlined in this paper, or any information system of this 
sort could, if constructed, be used ■ fficiently within existing policy- 
making institutions. Considerable doubt has been raised lately (2 ) (3) , 
as to whether the incentive system of present bureaucracies does not 
actually prevent the use of relevant information. If this is true, the 
introduction of information systems will have to be combined with 
organisational changes in order to serve their purpose. 

In evaluating the performance of the educational system, we have 
stressed the importance of quantitative indicators. But however 
successful we shall be in obtaining these, there will still remain the 
need for informal judgement. In fact, the quality of this judgement will 
determine whether iur statistical information system can contribute 
towards a more effective use of resources and improvement of education. 
We hope that by elaborating the consequences of some quite popular informal 
judgement e have contributed to general debate, and perhaps an improvement 
in the quality of that judgement. 

1) See R.E. Dror, "Some Characteristics of the Educational Policy Formation 
System", Policy Sciences , 1970. 

2) D.K. Cohen, "Social Accounting in Education: Reflections on Supply and 
Demand" , in Proceedings of the 1970 international Conference on Testing 
Problems , New York, 1971. 

3) 0. Tullock, "Public Decisions as Public Goods", Journal of Political 
Economy , July, August, ?.971« 
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Preface 



In 1970, the OECD organised a Conference on Policies for Educa- 
tional Growth to review developments of the preoeding deoade and draw 
up guidelines for the l98Ue« The Conference recommended further work 
on indicators of the performance of educational systeG\s(l). 

Since 1970* the OECD has gone ahead to examine the problem of 
establishing a comprehensive set of educational indicators, and the 
present report - Indicators of Performance of Educational Systems - is 
one of the first fruits of its efforts* It was written jointly by 
Roy Carr-Hill (lecturer in Sociology, University of Sussex) and 
Olav Magnueeen (a member of the OECD Secretariat) ♦ 

The report » which is intended to provide a general survey of the 
problems involved and the existing literaturei concentrates on types 
of measure which are not yet in widespread use and touches only lightly 
on non-traditional statistics on enrolments, teachers, etc. which have 
been extensively 'disoueeed in OECD publications • (2) It makes a number 
of suggestions for new eduoational indicators (which are underlined in 
the relevant parts of the text), but these are not worked out in detail , 
and attempts to portray a statistical framework wide enough to embrace 
the range of common concerns cf Member governments in the field of 
education, as seen by the authors. It is hoped the report will provide 
a useful starting point for the wide audience interested In this field. 

Although work on this study was carried out under OECD auspices, 
it does not necessarily reflect the views of the Organisation or the 
Member countries. 



1) See the General Report on the Conference published under the title 
Educational Policies for the 1970s . OECD, Paris, 1971. 

2) See Methods and Statistical Needs for Eduoation al Planning. OECD , 
Paris, 1967* 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



This paper attempts, as part of the overall OL'CD work on social 
indicators, to outline a system of indicators for evaluating the per- 
formance of the educational system* It was written ts a result of the 

to develop rrore relevant measures for evaluating the performance 
«jf social ays ten 8. 

■This need itself probably originates from the perceived defioienoies 
of bror.d economic indices Buch as GNY in measuring the well-being of 
nation?* in a wider sense* This subject area is only in its infancy, and 
therefore this work aims at presenting the conceptual problems involved, 
rather than proposing direct statistical measures ox discussing the sta- 
tistical feasibility of proposed indicators. Existing statistical data 
on educational measures are, for the most part, what in economic terms 
would be called "inputs' 1 to the systemi i.e. costs, number of pupils and 
teachers, school buildings and so on» The essential feature of the use 
of social indicators is that, wherever possible, they measure "output", 
i.e. the aotual performance of the system and its success in achieving 
the aims set before it. 

The concept of "output" or performance is relative to the level 
of generality on which one operates. What is a measure of input at one 
level can easily become a measure of output or an indicator at another 
level. Kor example, GtfP is usually a measure of output but must be 
regarded as an input to overall social welfare* Therefore at the highest 
level of generality, i#e, the level of social welfare, all the indicators 
proposed in this paper muBt be regarded as inputs. Such a construction 
as "the level of social welfare" does not, and probably never will, 
exist. 

Whenever we felt there was a relationship between a statistical 
measure and this vague notion of welfare or well-being, we have called 
the measure an indicator, i.e. it measures output or performance. This 
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emphasises the normative aepeots of the "indicator**" we have ohosen. 
Therefore an explicit discussion of goals is the precondition of a 
sensible disoussion of indicators (l ) . 

But to limit discussion to indices which measure output only is 
not sufficient. In some of the models discussed, indices will present 
themselves whioh can be given no normative meaning in most instances* 
but which will be very ioportant ae information about the overall 
operation of the system. These indices we have called eooial statistics. 
Chapter II contains more detailed discussion on ooncepts and methods of 
measuring them. 

Most of this paper is an elaboration of the possible goals of the 
eduoational system, and the appropriate indicators have emerged 
"naturally"^), n will be seen that most of the proposed indicators 
are not inoluded, at present, in the statistical system at all. This 
we believe is a reflection of the state of thinking with rsspeot to 
educational goals and social statistics. If we care how we perform and 
therefore want information on our performance, we shall have to include 
new itatistics. But before we propose the collection of yet more in- 
formation we must examine in depth the concepts which we want to measure? 
that ie the purpose of this paper. But we should not forget the necessity 
for these other data and for their systematic oclleotion in the manner 
suggested in Methods and Statistical Needs for Educational Plannin g). 



1) The relationship between outputs and inputs is not a single fixed 
and permanent relationship, but is in a constant state of flux. 
Sometimes it is not even possible at the conceptual level to dis- 
tinguish between the two concepts An example mi^ht show the 
problems here* a person is at a restaurant with friends having a 
good time - the outputs are easily identifiable, but what are the 
inputs? They include food, drinki the individual's psycho-social 
readiness for a good evening, and atmosphere. But the last-named 
inputs and outputs are qualitatively different from the others, 
they are on the borderline between inputs and oulputs, conviviality 
both produces and is produced by a srood atmosphere. A similar 
example can be taken from this paper; if education is valued for 
its own sake then the individual student both produces, and is 
produced as, an educational product. These two e::?.mples mi^ht be 
used to criticise the distinction between inputs and outputs. But 
the cases where it is not possible to classify variables according 
to outputs and inputs will often be of the kind described in the 
paragraph below, i.e. phenomena measured by social statistics. 

2) This r.fers only to the first strvre of this project, i.e. in«Ucatin" 
which indicators are feasible. In order to choose the correct indi- 
cator, empirical comparisons of the phenomenon and the chosen 
msasuree are required. 

3) OECD, Paris, 196?. 
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On the other hand, most exieting educational statistics have been 
compiled for budgetary control purposes, which means that even if some 
of \hes might be used as indicators, they will have consequences only 
for the content of the budget. Further development of the present 
system in the direction of making the existing measures and statistics 
more accurate is, from our point of view, not the most urgent task(l), 
for most of the available statistics are relevant only for measuring 
inputs, while this paper concentrates on the outputs of the educational 
system. This does not, in general, rule out the uss of traditional 
inputs as indicators of educational performance. Even the number of 
teachers employed by the sohool system could be an indicator of educa- 
tional performance if it had previously been established that more 
teachers mean mors learning, all other factors constant. In this paper 
we have, in fact, used factors of input as measures of performance when 
the output or performance is impossible to measure, often on the basis 
of belief, rather than evidence, that these inputs influence what we 
really want to measure(2). 

The statistics to be collected will have to be generated vithin 
a common framework. It is therefore proposed that, as far as possible, 
indicators for the educational system be developed within a general 
system of social accounts* Kichard Stone's Demographic Accounts(j) 
might be a useful point of departure(4). We envisage that such an 
information system would be established to meet the particular need of 
each Member country and the indicators we propose are those likely to 
be generally useful but we do not intend them to be taken a9 a basis 
for international comparison. 



1) Note that we are not discussing the utility of these statistics; 
on the contrary , when we begin to examine the responsiveness of 

our indicators to various factors we shall require those statistics 
which have been compiled for budgetary purposes. 

2) Here the appropriate name for this measure is probably "social 
statistics" • 

3) R. Stone, Demographic Accounting and Model Building . OECD, Paris, 
1971. 

4) Note that the Stone system is only useful for collecting statistics 
in a consistent manner; we cannot evaluate our measures within this 
framework. 
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It will be noticed that this paper has not concentrated on any 
statistical or technical difficulties involved in the calculation of 
a valid indicator from Vie raw data whioh one proposed. This is 
because we believe the most complex and diffioult problems involved 
are conceptual and theoretioal and are basically problems of classi- 
fication* Onoe appropriate data can be specified and are oolleoted 
on a sample basis the ohoioe of summary measures from the raw data 
will be largely empirical, i.e. in terms of *hich index is most sensi- 
tive to the phenomena stUiUed(l). Therefore the main problem is to 
specify the phenomenal and what is involved in this approaoh* 



1} Note the difficulties inherent in this approach* Ae long as we 
deal with a dimple phenomenon such as enrolment , there are no 
problems^ But when we consider more intangible soal are,*e, it 
is unlikely that %e shall arrive at a conseneual definition of 
any aapeots in these goal areas* On the other hand, it ie essen- 
tial that we avoid what might be called the GKP trap i.e. the 
tendency to stick to easily measurable variables. This is a 
problem that can be resolved only by doing the utmost to include 
intangible goal areas within the general measurement system* 
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Chapter II 



APPROACHES AHD METHODS 



We are attempting to outline the basis of a statistical information 
system «hioh will enable us eventually to construct indicators of the 
performance of educational systems* However, if either the goals or 
desired states of the system are undefined or unolear,.or the means to 
attain thorn ire unknown, then no information is useful ,\nd anything or 
nothing serve *s in indicator. We have some idea of the goals 

towards *hich it is possible for an hypothetical educational system to 
aim but less idea of how to achieve them, However suoh ignorance is not 
an excuse for not colleoting the raw data necessary for the oonstruotion 
of such indicators, For without some evaluation of performance, however 
orude, there is not much point in worrying about how we perform* 

In this chapter, we shall first discuss ths process by whioh we 
arrived at the goal area3 we have chosen, and rhat these areas are* Then 
we shall specify what we mean by social indicators and discuss the pro- 
blems inherent in their construction* Finally, these discussions will 
allow us to develop a programme for dealing with each of the areas to 
which education may be relevant* 

A goal area may be defined as an area in whioh sooiety has 
continuing interests or concerns i and to which education is related* 

Our approach in this report is to speoify clearly what could be 
implied by a given, broadly defined, goal area, In th: s way we can 
discuss sensibly what would count as performance towards these goals, and 
what information is necessary for us to evaluate these goals* 

It has been argued that it is not sooial systems whioh have goals, 
but the different individuals in the system* One extreme view is that 
individual goals can easily be aggregated (for example the arithmetic 
mean) and that this aggregate should be taken as the objeotive of educa- 
tional policies. This implies that the well-being of different persona 
is iirectly comparable. The other extreme view holds that we cannot 
decide the goals of an educational system, because suoh interpersonal 
comparisons are possible if we are willing to make Judgements of an 
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•alentially ethical nature • 3uoh a comparison can be summarised in a 
welfare funotion(l) in which the well-being of one person is in some way 
added to that of another. But oan this funotion be found(2)? in other 
words - does there exist some kind of framework which distils the various 
ethioal beliers of individuals into a oonsiatent system? If we are oon- 
tent with fairly broad ethical Judgements in moderately homogeneous 
sooietlesi this may be possible(3)i 

The alternative approach defines needs(4) a priojri from ec.e broad 
conception of humanity. Such a conoeption might be something like the 
capacity to feel pleasure and pain, and the need for self-fulfilment. An 
alternative approach would be to define minimum requirements for sooial 
existence! We can see that needs could be either individual needs , the 
lack of »hieh cause physical or mental harm, or sooial needsi without 
whioh a society would degenerate! The definition of such need© would not, 
of course, be easy. A further possibility is to maintain a strictly so- 
ciological stance that goals can be properties of organisations only. 
Our paper is neutral about this dispute, sinoe we are considering ideal- 
type goals, i.e. goals whioh someone, some organisation or some state 
might havei we are not attributing them to any existent entity(5). To 
make this exercise as general as possible, we are prepared to aocept both 
individuals 1 claimu concerning the appropriate goal-struoture for 
education, and organisational or socistal claims on the educational system. 

It is emphasised th*\t this dispute is not purely academio, sinoe it 
has speoific consequences for the sorts of indicators which would be 
proposed* For if ws were attempting to construct an aggregate welfare 
funotion, the parameters we should use to measure our progress would 
normally be In terras of the supply per capita of a desired goal. Thus we 

1) Note that we are discussing well-being in general, not only economio 
well-being. 

2) See K. Arrow, Social Choice and Individu al y_aA,ues> P* tfiley & Sons, 
Kew York, 1951. 

3} For a detailed discussion, see J. de V. Craaffj Theoretical Welfare 
Economics, Cambridge University Press, 19^7 • 

4) Such needs are quite different from the traditional economio term 
"demand" , which is expressed by the market, or "preferences", which 
are measured by demand. For a pauper has needs but cannot demand 

and a millionaire has preferences but no unfulfilled needs in economic 
terms. 

5) For a discussion of ninirum requirements for sooial existence see 
W.O. Runciman's Social Science and Political Theory , Cambridge 
University Press, let Edition 1963, 2nd Edition 1969. 
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should choose an indioa'<or such as Average number of years of education* • 
This is a measure of the educational resources available to a population. 
However, if we are conoerned with the distribution of welfare, we need to 
measure the extent to which a given level of provision is made for every 
Individual in the society* Thus ve are interested in suoh measures as 
the proportions of the population with certain numbers of years of 
education* 

It may be remarked that this paper is laden with value assumptions* 
this is not denied, on the contrary it Is hoped that values are clearly 
expressed! The faot that the goals are sometimes conflicting does not 
preclude a discussion of what counts as performance towards these goals* 
It is not possible to say, as ffeber(l) does, that once the goals have 
been chosen, then the remainder of the exercise is objeotive and value- 
free* For the ways in which problem-solving proceeds depend on the sorts 
of reasons which are regarded as relevant by the problem-solver and on 
the particular paradigm of the eduoational system* Moreover, the notion 
of rational argument itself is also partly dependent on paradigms of 
explanation of the educational process* We muet also be careful to dis- 
tinguish between educational polioiee oriented towards certain goals and 
the attainment of these goals* On the other hand, policies deelgned to 
meet certain goals may become goals in themselves* Thus, we shall con- 
sider equality of access both as a final goal, and as intermediate to 
some such goal as equality of result (2). 

1. SELECTION OF GOALS 

The logical way in which to approach this would be to construct an 
appropriate olassif ication of goal etructures for modern industrial 
societies. This would have to be an agreed analysis of all soolal, poli- 
tical and economic phenomena. We would then be able to propose a corres- 
ponding system of eocial accounts which would allow us to colleot 
information monitoring the movement of societies within the multidimen- 
sional framework. Finally we could examine the part played by the 
educational system in contributing towards performance along each of the 
dimensions of the agreed classification. 



1) K. Weber, The_ Methodology of the Social Scienoes . Glencoe Free Press, 
1949. 

2) For a discussion of these goals see Chapter V. 
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There are various possibilities* thue Oross(l) proposes a classi- 
fication of sooial, politioal and eoonomio goals. Parsons(2) analyses 
sooisties in terns of five oontraete. We would need such classifications 
if we were to attempt to disouse possible confliots of goals. However, 
the development of a sooiologioally significant set of categories which 
capture present, past and future sooial structures is liable to be a 
time-ooneuming task(3), Moreover the information which we are likely to 
be able to oolleot would not fill out euoh a complete analysis* Any other 
solutions require either a benevolent diotator or a sooial survey of 
happiness(4}. There has been an attempt (by Richard Stone) to develop 
a eystea of social accounting, but this has restricted itself to easily 
measurable quantities such as numbers and types of pupil > and is in no 
way linked to a theoretically significant olassif ioation of goal struc- 
tures* Lastly, the interdependences between the educational system 
and sooiety are only beginning to be analysed. At the moment there is a 
mass of conflicting results due partly to methodological difficulties 
but also to theoretical disagreements, 

There appears to be broad agreement that the educational system, 
at least in recent decades, slots rather neatly into the sooial structure. 
Alan Little(5) states that: 

"Pupil performance in the system is in part - and many 
would argue in large part - a funotion of what the 
pupil brings with him to the system, not what the 
system provides, " 

A similar conclusion has been drawn by J«S. Coleman in his study 
oh equality of educational opportunity (6). Thue he showed that the 
traditional variables whioh educationalists assumed would alter per- 
formance, such as teacher/student ratio, facilities, otc. V.rvr little 

1) B.M. Gross, The State of a Nation . Tavistock, 1966. 

2) T« Parsons, Structure, of Sooial Aotion , Olencoe Free Press, 
Illinois, 1949* 

3) See an attempt by J. Caltung in Futures , September, 1970, 

4) Neither of these seems sensible to us. Nevertheless both have been 
proposed as analytic tools. See de V. Graaff, op. cit. , for critical 
discussions* 

5) Conference on Policies for Educational Growth , Vol, V, OECD, Paris, 
1971. 

6) J.S. Coleman, et , al , Equality of Educational Oppo rtunity. United 
States Cffice of Education, 1966. 
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•ffeot oe performance. The aoit iaperttat variables for prtilitlaf yer- 
fonaaaee vert thoie wkioh utasure tbe e*t-of~i«heel •mrlroajmtj.ftr 1 tkt 
pttfll, for iaitaaee loeial olui, eto« (hit may argte atomt the relative 
importance of noma baekgremmi, ached aid teaeker vtjiablei(l) , bmt tkart 
It no doubt that hoi* kaekgrommd it Uportamt. 

Evidence also suggest* that if the incentives of the labour market 
are different from the eoonomio goals as seen by the eduoational system* 
then the former will be the decisive faotor in allocating educated labour 
to the different seotore of the economy(2). 

Overall» the effectiveness of education as an instrument for social 
change, whether from an individual or aooietal point of view, is placed 
in doubt* The performance of the system is primarily affected by faotors 
outside its control (referred to above as exogenous factors)* Only when 
the goals of soolety as a whole and the goals of education coinoide can 
we expect that eduoation will be able to effect the movement towards 
fulfilment of these goals. As expressed by Harman(3) - "For, just as the 
beliefs a:*d values of a society determine the kind of educational system 
it chooses to set up» so does the eduoational system affeot what beliefs 
and values ave either perpetuated or ohanred" . Eduoation does not appear 
as e great social leveller. 

This is not the whole pioture however. The faotors whioh limit the 
capaoity of education to achieve change are the following* 

1. The inadequaoy of resources given to education} 

2. The ineffectiveness of the educational system due to 
pupils entering too late and leaving too early; 

}• The nature of the educational programmes * 

4. The lack of planning: and evaluation of educational systems. 



1) See Confer crice on Polioies for Educational Crowth- Group Disparities 
in Educational Participation and Achievement , Vol. IV, OECD, Paris, 
1971. 

2) T. "ostnr, l1 ?he Vocational School Fallacy in Development Planning" , 
Readings in the Economics of Education , UNESCO, 1968* 

3) Conference on Policies for Educational Gr owth , Vol. VIII, OECD/CEU, 
Paris, 1971. 
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Nestor Terleckys(l) eloquently described the present state of the 
art as follows) 

"Sooial change is being produced by very backward industries* 
ttost of their produots are not designed , they happen* Im- 
portant issues in produot mix, new produot development, 
oonsumera research, industrial organisation and prioing are 
being approached as a matter of oourse by faith and emotion 
rather than by serious design* The soience base for euoh 
activities as education, design of living environment, 
welfare and most others , does not exist* Goal analysis will 
not bring any magic and any single research effort may not 
count for much, but it is important to try to contribute to 
an inorease in ratio' >lity in this sphere* It would be a 
mistake to gloss over the primitivisa of design and of know- 
ledge of both private and public activities undertaken in 
pursuit of sooial goals* Compared to the care given, and 
properly given, to say the design and operation of a commer- 
cial airliner or the development and marketing of a new drug 
or even a cake mix, regarding the seriousness of approach, 
the willingness to undertake research on a serious scale, and 
the respeot for facts and for the customers evidenced by both 
public and private organisations and elements serving these 
ends, the aotual approaches in designing the schools our 
children go to, the neighbourhoods we live in, or the manner 
in which we take care of our health is appallingly primitive* " 

This more optioietio view of the potential for social and economio 
change is based on the belief that the educational system, among others, 
has never been given a chance to be effective towards the goals set up 
for it* Inattentiveness and low performance must be expected when so 
little has been invested in performance towards specific targets or in 
understanding the aotual functioning of the system in general* 

So we believe that it is useful to set up goals for education, with 
a realistio hope that education could h-ive some effect in these areas. 
However, if one does not allow for a much larger effort in research and 



l) Ma nagement Science , August, 1970* 
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development, the ef f eoti veneas of education as an instrument for promo- 
ting aooial and eoonomio change may be very limited. Also the whole 
problem of providing useful indioatore is intimately connected with 
reaearc!' p.nl development. 'Vithout ft much deeper knowledge of how the 
eduoational system aotually works, the hope of establishing valid indi- 
cators will have to be abandoned* tie nedd data on the struoture of the 
eduoational system before we oan choose measures which will have 
evaluative signifioanoe, i.e. indicators. 

ffe decided to adopt an eoleotio approach to the seleotion of coal 
areas for educational systems, We have not oarried out, nor do we 
propose, systems analysis of present eduoational systems* It could be 
interesting to ask "what are the aotual eoals of the educational system 
as implied by the way it funotions?" and M do we like what the educational 
system produces?"* It is probable that we would end up with some un- 
palatable answers like those of Reimer(l) that the m*jor services that 
educational systems provide for a society are oustody and certif iontion(2) t 
Moreover, every system fulfils its goals articulated in this manner, so 
indioatorS of performance »ould be redundant. 

Neither have we attempted to produoe a olaesifioation of tfoals 
which required us to define basio needs, or to construot an aggregate 
velf&Te funotion (both of which would strain our knowledge base)* Wt, 
decided to adopt another also sooiologically respectable stance. We 
have distilled from the policy statement of educational deoision~nakers 
those goals which hnve seened politic ill:* important ?.t one time or 
another, whether or not they are actually bein? attained, or progress ia 
being: made. We have arranged them in the crder in whioh they have been 
historically important. 

Thus we have decided to examine the relationships of the educational 
system to sooiety (with a view to evaluating its performance) in the 
following five goal area 8 1 

1. Transmission of Knowledge and Skillst Chapter I J I . 

2. Education and the Economy* Chapter IV. 

). Equality of Educational Opportunity* Chapter V. 
4* Provision of Eduoational Services for Individual 

Requirements i Chapter VI. 
5* Eduoation and the Quality of Lifei Chapter VII. 



1) See "Second Annual Report of the Seminar on Alternatives in 
Education", Centre Intercul tural de Documentacion, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, September 1969* 

2) See however a very good attempt by L. Johansson in "UtdannJng 
Resonerande del," Liginakomstutredningen » Kap 7i Stockholm, 1970. 
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Moreover this classification has the immediate praotioal advantage 
that research has often been direoted to answer polioy questions in pre- 
cisely these areas. So we can move ahead with the oonstruotion of viable 
social indicators without instating research into the relations between 
education and society in these areas* 

In the following chapters the goal areas are oonsidered in turn, 
ami appropriate indicators are suggested. Member countries (and groups 
of them) will have their own structures of goals* which may, or may not, 
ooinoide #ith the set of goals ohosen above* Yet this indioator exeroise 
had to choose some goals especially within the more nebulous areas j it 
could not confine itself to vague Koal areas* Therefore, the choices 
which have been made at this early stage are partly illustrative! and 
should not be read as an OECD vie* on educational policy. 

But it is important to attempt to measure performance in such areas, 
since anything whioh cannot be measured is liable to be undervalued(l ) * 
This would be especially acute in one area which we have purposely 
omitted i.e. the role educational systems play in the transmission of 
values* This is not because v< think it unimportant, but because it ie 
especially arbitraryt 

We have not attempted to combine the goal areas into our overall 
sooial welfare funotion* Our ordering of ohapters reflects the ohrono- 
logical sequence in which these issues were seen as important by policy- 
makers. Moreover the length of the different chapters should not be 
taken to reflect the weight we attach to the diiferent goal areas, but 
rather the controversies surrounding certain indioators, e.g# rates of 
return, or the lack of knowledge, with others, e,g, oreativity, use of 
leisure, eto* It is also essential to remember that we are discussing 
these £Oals in isolation* Thus we shall often refer to an ideal 
educational systerc when we consider one particular ^oal areat It may 
be far from ideal from other points of view(2)* 



1) See Vf. Gorham, "The Uneven Visibility of Social Problems", American 
Soololoftlcal Review * 1963, 

2) We have avoided this problem in this paper; partly because of its 
complexity - since we should have to understand the educational 
process better than we now do; and partly because. we believe that 
^oal conflicts should be resolved in the political arena (see 
Chapter VIII). 
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2. WHAT rs AH INDICATOR? 



The field of sooial indicators h<*s blossomed over the past decade(l). 
We shall very briefly summarise the present position, and discuss our 
approach to the problem of deriving such indicators* 

There Are two opposite vie*s as to the delinition of a social 
indicator. On the one hand there are those who have adopted the position 
that relevant measures should be measures of welfare and consequently 
concentrate only on social indicators . i.e. measures of output or results 
Thus in "Towards a Social Report" (Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 196?), it is said thati 

"A social indicator, r:s the torn is used here, mx r be 
defined t > be a statistic of direct nornr.tive interest 
which facilitates concise, comprehensive and balanced 
judgments about the condition of najor aspects of a 
society. It is in all oases a direct measure of 
welfare and is subject to the interpretation that, if 
it changes in the 'right' direction, while other things 
remain equal, things have gotten better, or people are 
■better off. Thus statistics on the number of doctors 
or policemen could not be social indicators, whereas 
figures on health or crime rates could be," 

On the other hand, there are those who want to extend the depth of social 
reporting (i,e, the assessment of the condition of society vis-a-vis its 
aspirations, goals, or problems) • In this case the defining criterion 
for a social statistic to bt a social indicator is "membership in a social 
eystex model or a parameter or variable"(2) * 

tfe have preferred to reserve the tern indicators for the normative- 
type measures, but want to emphasise the importance of an integrated 
system of information. 



1) See Part I of a paper entitled "Social Indicators' 1 by3.Cazes, presented 
at a Conference in Ditchley, U#K#, 1971 • 

2) K*C, Land, Qrv the Definition of Social Indicators , 1971. 
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Without such comprehensiveness , v« OfcftAOt tMtifr oorreetly tk#> 

phenomenon nor the samples of causal relations surrounding the phenomenon! 
and the hope of establishing valid indioators disappears. 

We have sst out to suggest 3 framework for a statistical informa- 
tion system which will monitor educational polioies* As such, any sooial 
reporting whioh is relevant to an evaluation of performance, whotner it 
be sooial statistics or sooial indicators, should be included. Our 
criteria of relevanoe will depend on various models of the ways in whioh 
the educational system affeots the various institutions of sooiety whioh 
we shall be considering, But different models that represent thd workings 
of the educational system will often require the same raw data ( Thus, 
we shall be discussing both the raw data necessary for good comparative 
social reporting and the construction of indicators* Different indicators 
can be derived from such raw data under different assumptions about the 
ways in whioh the educational system is related to sooiety in the speoifio 
area* We shall consequently be recommending either* the ooliection of 
statistics on a regular basis, where the information is of proven value? 
or pilot surveys in different countries where the theoretical basis is 
soundly established* or the sponsoring of research to resolve 
theoretical controversies(l) » 

There are, of course, major difficulties in simply measuring the 
phenomena in whioh we are interested, and our initial problem is one of 
olassification(2) . The attempt to opera tionalise a sooial phenomenon 
often entails a fom of concept reduction to that which is measurable (}) • 



l) This research could either take one of the traditional forms or be 
a variant of what is called 'institutional experimentation » when 
we capitalise on the occurrence of natural differences by oarefully 
desimed controls. 

2} ffe shall often propose measures which we consider appropriate only 
within certain ranees of foreseeable educational systems* This is 
unlikely to be a disadvantage, since we shall almost certainly 
have changed our goal structure before we approach the limits of 
their applicability. Moreover, the search for universally applicable 
measures is not very fruitful in the present state of the sooial 
sciences • 

3) See A, Ktzioni and E* Lehman ( "Some Dangers of 'Valid 1 Social 
Measurements", The Annals of the American Academy for Political 
and Social Science , September, 1967 • 
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Difference of enphaals *\lso occurs hetreen those who stress 
nor.sures of a.wegate relfare and those Y/ho stress the distributive 
ftspeots of welfare. The consequences for our evaluation of the educa- 
tional system are very different. Consider the example of the supply 
of language teaohers. Why should we normally measure this by the 
aggregate measure "number of lan^ua^e teachers per head (of the sohool 
population)"? Surely we are more interested in the proportion of the 
sohool population who get linguistio instruction appropriate to their 
requirements. And it would be even more interesting to know how many 
individuals in the population oan function linguistioally. The first 
tells us how the language- teaching seotion of the Teachers Association 
will be, the second something about the quality of linguistio instruction, 
and the third something about the linguistic competence of the population* 

Suppose, for example, that the increasing complexity of sooiety 
doubles the required working vocabulary for an individual to function 
with reasonable autonomy in a society, and suppose that we double the 
number of language teachers in order to educate individuals to the same 
degree of functional literacy. Our three measures will give different 
results* the first tells us that the number of language teaohers per 
head has doubled, which appears as a sign of progress; the second that 
the probability of an individual getting an appropriate education is the 
same: and the third, that it is more complicated to be autonomous than 
before, despite the educational system* 

Depending on our knowledge of the processes involved, we can be 
nore or less certain that a given index monitors the progress of achieve- 
ment with which we are concerned* Some indices may be even more confusing, 
since they appear to indicate performance aimed at various sub-goals of the 
system in opposite directions* For example, drop-out rates may be a 
healthy sign of flexibility, or a sign of teaching inefficiency. If we 
were interested only in the overall performance of the educational system 
aimed at (in this case) "demooratisation" or "equality", we should have 
to use more reliable indices of equality. But if we can isolate specific 
emphasis within a goal-area, *o may be able to use a measure in a number 
of different directions* 

In other words, an index can very well be used within two different 
goal areas in opposite directions. It is only if the index conflicts in 
measuring the same phenomenon that we have to discard it. For most goal 
areas, re have only scant knowledge as to the feasibility and validity 
of the measures proposed; only further research can light the way for 
sensible use* 



9 
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The validity and feasibility of the indicators proposed can more 
easily be judged in a realistic way by regarding the interaction between 
education and eooiety. It is obvious, for example, that within each of 
the proposed goal areas there are factors which not only are influenced 
by education but also influence education, sometimes very deoisively. In 
other words > the eduoational system is part of a larger interdependent 
system, where the oausal relationships are far from clear \ in many cases 
it might not be very fruitful to look for causal relationships at all* 

In addition, these five goal areas are also influenced by systems 
other than the educational system* Therefore only n p-\rt of the total 
development within any one of the #oal areas can be attributed to 
education. The disentanglement of the contributions of the different 
factors will be, in many cases, a serious statistical problem* 

To sum up> We ssv the educational system and the five r:oal -\reas 
conneoted to each other by the interdependent system and influenced by 
outside forces having an impact both on the educational system snd the 
£oal areas* 

3. PROBLEMS IN DERIVING AJH) EVALUATING INDICATORS 

Space will not permit us to discuss in detail the consequences for 
educational indicators drawn from this model for each £oal area» but we 
shall give a few examples, bearing in mind th-it these apply to all roal 
areas* 

a) Given the exo^enous(l) influences, the usefulness of statistical 
measures of performance will be influenced by the decree of . interdependenoy. 
In some oases it is possible to construct recursive(2) or path models 
which, while exhibiting a certain form of interdependency , allow for de- 
termining the effect of educational policy within one of the poal areas • 



1) An exogenous variable is a variable which is not explained by the 
model, but is considered to be determined independently 

2) A model is said to be recursive if there e;.ists an orderin- of the 
endogenous variables (variables explained by the model) and an 
ordering of equations such that the ith equation can be considered 
to describe the determination of the value of the ith endogenous 
variable during period t as a function of the exogenous variables 
and of the endogenous variables of the index less than i. 
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A. typical example of a recursive relationship is provided by longitudinal 
studiesi where parental social class and inoome influence children's 
ability and choice t»f education* ^hese in turn determine the 
occupation -ind income of the child as an adult (sec Diagram l). 



Diagram I 



oooial Class 



Ability" 

L 



Education- Occupation/income 



Note i The arrows indicate the direction of the causal relationship* 



b) In many cases, however, this is not possible* In order to 
determine the effects of educational policy, and thus the indicator, a 
conplete simultaneous model of the interconnections is needed. Apart 
from the statistical difficulties involved, the data and theoretical 
requirements for such a model outstrip present resources and knowledge* 
?hus, in order to construot indicators we shall often have to base our 
work on single-equn tion relationships which will give us a biased 
impression of the effects of education within a specific goal area. The 
existence of simultaneous relationships therefore olearly reduces the 
value of our indicators. Two examples are provided in Diagrams II and 
III. 



Diagram II 



Learning 
Ability Ability 



Note: Diagram II shows that learning is a function of ability which 
is also influenced by learning* (in this case it raiftht be 
possible to trace the recursive relationship in a time sequence, 
but often our data do not allow for that). An indicator 
exhibiting only the effect of learning on ability would £ive 
a biased impression of this rela 'onship. 
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Diagram III 




Economic Growth 




Growth of educational 
system 



Growth of educational 
system 



Not£l Diagram III shows the interdependency between educational 

growth and economic growthj economic growth influences the 
growth of the educational system by providing more resources 
for it i at the same time i however, more education is a 
factor behind the growth of the economy^ 

o) Even if reoursive models or sinrle-equation relationships are 
realistio, however* there will also be a large numter of exogenous 
faotors influencing the area in question apart from education, Only if 
no relationship exists between each of these and the educational variable 
can we hope to disentangle the influence of education. M hio is raroly 
the case. Often we have to cope with a hifh decree of multi-oollinearity, 
which may make it impossible to estimate with any degree of certainty the 
effects of the educational system. It can be artfued that if the inter- 
oo r relations between the variables are strong, we can use one variable to 
represent the oombined effeot of all the variables, This is feasible for 
forecasting purposes as Ion?: as we do not expect this inter- relationship 
to change and for social reporting in those instances where it is suffi- 
cient to present the combined influences of a set of variables. But if 
we want to know the sensitivity of the roal variables to sny of the 
explanatory variables, the disentanglement of effects of each variable ia 
crucial • 

An additional problem arising out of these considerations is the 
following if development within one {roal area or with respect to a 
specific ^oal is not in the required direction, should we then draw the 
conclusion that educational policy has not been effective towards in- 
fluencing this ko*1? In view of the theoretical relationships outlined 
above i this need not be sd Education nirht have had a strong and 
positive influence on the goal in question, but the combined effect of 
other factors might have been stronger ^nd negative • Therefore, in the 
ibsenoe of t v e in Pu once of education, the ner?.tive efTect would have 
been T.uch larger. 
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Within the framework outlined above we shall use the ooncepts of 
efficiency and productivity, and these need to be defined, These concept 0 
have been inherited from economic theory and are closely related to the 
analytical tool called a production function, k production function 
desoribeal for a given technique of production, the relationship between 
the maximum output and the combination of inputs producing this output* 
The combination of inputs producing a maximum output is called an 
efficient combination. There are, in prinoiple, many cffioient combi- 
nations of inputs depending on different combinations of relative prices. 

We need to distinguish between the concepts of productivity and 
efficiency. Assume for simplicity that output is produced by only one 

V 

factor, then productivity is measured by ^ where X ic output and Y the 
amount of input of this faotor. There is nothing in this definition of 
productivity which necessarily implies anything about efficiency. If the 

Y 

output X is any output *iven *f, - i 3 still a valid measure of productivity, 
but unless we know the maxipum value of X given Y it is impossible to 
derive an exact measure of the degree of efficiency. Since the technique 
of production is changing over time, it is conceivable that even an 
activity whioh enjoys productivity inorease3 over time might be conducted 
inefficiently* On the other hand, an activity which is conducted effi- 
ciently may not show productivity inoreases over time, if the rate of 
technioal progress is small for this particular activity. Thus produc- 
tivity and efficiency are different concepts and we cannot use one as 
a synonym for the other(l). 

A basic question is then whether the concepts of efficiency and 
productivity can ^e used in the same way within the educational system 
as within economic theory. The first important problem arises when we 
try to define the product of the educational system. We shall distin- 
guish between sub-product and total product. Th* sub-produot refers to 
one of the ecal-areas mentioned above- If we, for simplicity, assume 
that each tfoal-arsa represented by only one indicator, then the sub- 
product of the educational system with respeot to any of these goal 
areas will be that part of the value of this indicator which can be 
related to inputs within the educational system when all other faotora 
have been accounted for. It is obvious that an indicator of product 
or performance will be a much oruder measure than the usual measure of 



l) For a sore detailed discussion on this point, see M, Blaug, "The 
Productivity of Universities" , Economics of Education ,Vol II, 
Penguin, 19&9* 
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product in the eoonomio sector* At the level of the one-produot firm 
there are no problems of measurement at all i tons of margarine, tons of 
coal, etc. Even at the aggregated level, the use of prices as weights 
represents a clear-out procedure as Ions as prices reflect the relative 
importance of the different goods as conceived by the mrrket(l)* 

Indicators constructed within e,g, the national accounts system 
ean therefore all be expressed in terms of money • Thn indicators «.vc h^ve 
to use in the educational field represent at best a surrogate measure of 
the ideal concept, and will be much less clear-cut and unequivocal than 
the measures in economios, sinoe they have no common unit of value* In 
addition, the production n-rocess, *s understood in economic theory, is 
for all praotioal purposes an exact and autonomous link between inputs 
and outputs* Within the educational system, inputs suoh as pupils* time, 
teachers' time, materials and buildings must be considered* However* 
these are inputs into a production process where the student himself is the 
producer of education* This at once means that *», very important part of 
the educational process is determined by forces outside the educational 
system where the student's family background, motivation, ability and peer 
group influence are very important (2) i«e. faotors other than strict 
technical relationships. It raiffht happen, for example » that for any 
input into the education process * there is no result whatsoever, if the 
producer himself, namely the student* should choose not to educate 
himself* Perhaps more realistically, only a small amount of education 
will be realised, if the kind of education received by the pupil has no 
value within his set of preferences, Thus \re cannot use the concept of 
productivity in the cime way in systems y;here humr.n beings "re the 
essential elements in the production process as when industrial processes 
are concerned. In the educational process there might exist little or 
even no output whatever, due to exogenous factors, while this cannot 
happen within an industrial process. 



1) Note however that this is a difference of degree only* The obssrved 
prices are determined on the basis of a given income distribution which 
reflects the weights given to the r references of different groups in 
society* The determination of these weights is, of course, an ethical 
and political problem* 

2) In a discussion in the American Economic Review , M Papers and 
Proceedings", May, 1970, K. Arrow mentions the problems of commu- 
nications between teacher and students as perhaps the main source of 
differences in the level of efficiency between schools* 
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The fact that the educational process has a very small degree of 
autonomy makes it difficult to assess the relation between inputs and 
performance* at the present stage of scoial soience development, with 
a serious tearcity of relevant dat**, the best one can hope to aohieve 
is sons crude impression of the baeio relationships. This in itself 
liiiiite the value of the concepts of effioienoy ana productivity, there 
being very large errors in assessing them, even if the oonoeptual pro- 
blems were solved* 

The- third problem, whioh is probably the most serious one, arises 
if one tries to assess the total product of educi* .ion* This will mean 
an aggregation of the "product" for eaoh of tha goal areas mentioned* 
In the eoonomio sector this is fairly simple. A simple aggregation over 
products is performed by using relative prices as weights end one arrives 
at the measure of GtfP at the highest level of aggregation* K measure ; ' 
total factor productivity can then bs calculated. With regard to th 
multi-dimensional niture of the goals for the eduoational system, the 
weights will be determined by the political deoiaion-making process* 
There is therefore no such thing as the productivity of a speoifio edu- 
cational sys-eo as long as the idea that education is a multi-goal 
activity is accepted* Different people will givt different weights to 
the different sub-goals, and for a given set of inputs there might be 
as many productivity measures as there are people. Thereforei a com- 
parison of the productivity of> say, two educational systems with 
different goal-struotures will be misleading(l) • Only if the goal- 
struotures are identical, i.e. if the weights given to the different 
goal areas are the same* oan such a comparison be made* 

There are thus three important differences which distinguish the 
production of education from production in the eoonomio sense* 
i) The conceptual and practical difficulties attaohed 
to the measurement of the product even if it can be 
defined. 

ii) The small degree of autonomy of the educational 
process • 

lit) ProdMotivit;* me*\3 ires of the educational product are 

completely subjective and ne^ningless without reference 
to the actual political decision process* 



1) This will also be true of two economies with widely different 
relative prices* 
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For those reasons too much should net be expected of productivity studies 
ii\ education, However* nuoh studies will be done \nd ri'-htlv so but one 
needs to bo aware of all the possible pitfalls in order to reach a rea- 
listic assessment of the v*lue of these studiea. 

In soUln,.' up relationships between the inputs into the educational 
system ahich the system can control, nnd the development of these indi- 
cators, it is possible, a9 discussed nbovo, ko measure the factor produc- 
tivity with respect to any one of these ^oals. Sometimes peoplo tend to 
distinguish between the internal and the external productivity of the 
system, By external productivity is presumably neant the ^bove-mentioned 
productivity r.e-'sureo, i.e. ho'.-.ecn to* -.1 f'Ctor inputs ■ nd foO inJictora 
■•vithin the five areas specified above* :n the g-'ne way, internal produc- 
tivity seems to mean the total factor productivity of educational inputs 
with respect to some measure of the educational product at a stage within 
the system, e»g* achievement scores. 

Vhe concept of internal productivity would be meaningful if the 
system were a closed one, that is, if high achievement scores v: 0 re an 
end in themselves, This* they clearly are not. Achievement scores are 
believed to be indicators of the impaot on the individual made by the 
inputs the system employs, assuming that genetic and cultural factors 
are accounted for. The only raison d'etre for this measure is that there 
is a connection between it and what might loosely be termed as the indi- 
vidual's "success 11 in life, which on the maoro-level is described by the 
educational £oals with respect to the five areas under discussion. In 
other words, the achievement scares act as a substitute for the proportion 
of an individual's earning power which can be attributed to education, 
how his demand for education is satisfied, his ability to operato in the 
social system, etc. The consequence is, therefore, that there is no such 
thing as internal productivity(l) . Because we think or believe that 
achievement scores represent the performance of the educational system 
with respect to the *oals set up for it, they may be related to the 
inputs of the educational system, and a Die^su; of productivity obtained. 
As mentioned above, this is however a meaninpfvl exercise only as lontf 
as we believe, or rather have empirical evidence, that there is q fairly 
close relation between achievement scores and the ultinate ronls of 
the educational system. Wc should be surprised if this ^rere so in all 

l) The situation is complicated since achievement scores are often used 
by employers or institutions of furthar education as the entrance 
criterion so that they are (in the present system) r.n objective 
factor in the situation* 
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ifttttAoei, for the performance of a system wiih a Bulti-diaensional gou 
structure cannot adequately be expressed by a one-dinensional measure as 
achievement soorea. We believe therefore that only in some instances are 
achievement scores uaeful as indicators of educational performance with 
respect to the goals we have chosen* However tnese are the only indicators 
which have been proposed as direct measures and, lacking something better , 
they have been proposed in some connections either as Indicators or 
statistics* 

K main argument for concentrating the efforts on internal measures 
has been that, in order to measure the impaot of education on society, 
a host of other factors must be taken into account which would at most 
give us a very crude picture of this impaot. The fallacy of this argument 
lies in ths identification of internal measures which are due to education 
alone or less related to sooietal influences than other dimensions of 
school output. 

Another problem relating to internal measures is that we can never 
really assess whsther eduoation is relevant or not if we choose to rely 
on suoh measures alonet Only by observing how people behave in society, 
attempting to account for faotors other than education as far as possible, 
can the relevancy of education be established. 

Up to the present, what the educational system produces has been 
unknown but it seems likely that the basio goals and concerns of sooiety 
will affect and be affected by what it produces. Thus the measurement 
of these concerns and the relationship between these measures and the 
input of the educational system is here considered. When the influence 
on these indicators of faotors other than the educational inputs has 
been accounted for, as far as present techniques a^ow, then a measurement 
of the contribution to the product by the educational inputs within each 
of the *:oal-ar?as is possible. If agreement on the weights to be given 
to each of these indicators is reached, then a measure of total product 
can be obtained* If the total produot is divided by a weighted average 
of educational inputs, a measure of productivity is obtained. 

It might be useful to end this section with a discussion on a 
commonly uaed indicator of inefficiency (or efficiency) in the educational 
system, such as the drop-out rates. This is a very unreliable indicator 
of inefficiency because a selective school system can be made to appear 
"efficient" merely through excluding all those students who might drop 
out: yet there is a waste of the opposite kind, in so doing) these 
being excluded who would have conpleLed school and profited from it. 



A spurious "efficiency" can also be created by reducing standards so low 
that no one' drops out(l). In general we should like to point out that 
the faotors which constitute the appropriate oourses for all the differerv 
individuals who present themselves for further education are unknown and 
that bhi s should not be regarded as an inefficiency, but rather as a 
deficit in our knowledge* For example, even if the evidenoe available 
does show that extra years of study have a subsequent advantage in terns 
of increased inc >me, this does not necessarily imply that those who 
voluntarily leave the system earlier would have benefi ted financially 
in the sane way, had thoy remained. 

Individuals who leave a particular course before completion may 
d*> so because: 

i) They arc unable to follow the course in terms of 
comprehension* 

ii) The course is not exaotly what they wanted or what they 
thought it to be when enrolling, 
iii) They have social or economic reasons for leaving the 
system* 

iv) They are transferring to another field or form of 
education. 

v) They have absorbed all they wanted to know in the field 
of knowledge* 

Only in the first two cases can a'drop-out* rate be interpreted as 
an inefficienoy or waste of resources in the system, in the third case 
this mi fht. be interpreted widely as an inefficienoy in the sooial system* 
In the latter two instances, we have no reason to reproaoh the system* 
Without much more information on the reasons why people leave or complete 
courses, 'drop-outs' cannot be directly interpreted as indicating 
efficiency or inefficiency. 

4. PROPOSED APPROACH TO CONSTRUCTION OP INDICATORS 

In the following ohs.pters we shall discuss each of the goal-areas 
we have mentioned above, and make preoise statements on the different 
emphasas that are possible inside each general goal-srea. Then within 

l) This leads us to endorse the approach of in their Mathematics 
Study of usin# the measure of 'how many are brought how far' as 
the best single indicator of 'efficiency'. See T. Huse*n, ed* 
International Study of Achievement in Mathematics , Vols. I and II, 
ffiley, New York, 196?. 
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each of these 'sub-areas' we shall di souse possible indioators and the 
assumptions required for their construction^ In eome oases there will 
be several theoretioal models of the relationships between eduoation and 
eooiety whloh would lead us to develop different indicators. We have 
referred to and very briefly outlined the relevant theoretioal contro- 
versies and the different Indicators to whloh the different lines of 
argument would lead* But in euoh a situation we have oonoentrated on 
the raw data requirements direotly, rather than the indloators t since 
the different sohools of thought normally agree on whloh data are 
relevant i although not on what to do with them* In those oases where 
we can propose Indicators we have shown what would be the polioy 
implications of changes in them* 
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Chapter III 
TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE AKD SKILLS 



Perhaps the original aim of mass eduoatlon (l ) was to ensure that 
all members of a society oould participate as oitizene. This could be 
interpreted either cynically, to mean that a minimum level of education 
was nsoessary to support the development of a capitalist eoonoay or by 
ascribing a degree of altruism to the government of the day, to mean 
that the purpose of mass education was to pive individuals the knowledge 
and skills which are a prerequisite of functioning in a complex social 
system* 

We want to measure the number of persons having acquired the 
necessary knowledge and skills and the number of persons participating 
in the educational process* But in this context we shall concentrate 
our dlsoussion cn the measurement of knowledge and skills transmitted 
to each person during the eduoational process, since indicators based 
on the stock of people with certain levels of education or participating 
in the educational process have been discussed extensively elsewhere(2) • 
We shall however return to some of these lndio?.tora when discussing 
equality of educational opportunity* 

Individuals should be able to function more or less autonomously 
with respect to all the major institutions of society* Thus we require 
individuals to perform a variety of routine operations, participate 
politically, economically and socially, and we want them to be ready 
to handle to-morrow's problems* 



1) Distinguish from the aims of an e*lite education whose purpose was 
to train future governors, and therefore allowed only the 
privileged few to be educated* 

2) Methods a n d Statistical Needs for Educational Planning , OECD, 
Paris, 1967* 
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I. "FUNCTIONAL 1 * LITERACY 



Achievement score a measuring factual knowledge represent one 
possible indicator of the taemit tf katwlUe* »M skills tr*mt»ltt«r to 

the individuals through the eduoational process ■ Example* of such 
achievement scores ars those used by the National Assessment for 
Educational Progress in the United Statas(l) or the IEA study{2). 

Thsro are other skills necessary for an individual in a complex 
society such as ours: operating simple mechanical gadgets from 
switching on a radio to driving! orientation and organisation with 
respect to any dssired slate, so that appropriate choices can be made, 
and so on. 

However, the primaty obstaole for an individual when attempting 
to handle this complex society is his initial comprehension of what is 
allowed or required in any situation • This has been oalled functional 
literacy . Many individuals pass through our educational institutions 
going through the motions of learning reading* waiting and arithmetic, 
without being able to use these skills in their day-to-day functioning* 

There are considerable definitional problems attaohed to an indi- 
cator of functional literacy, and speoial difficulties for comparisons 
over time and between oountries. The essential purpose is to test 
capacity to function in a modern society, and provide an independent 
test of th* quality and relevance of education in meeting present sooial 
needs ■ The actual measure need not encompass the concept in its entirety, 
but should have a olose correlation with the most important dimensions 
of the concept. In the Swedish Report on Low Incomes(3), the conoept 
of functional literacy was operationalised by the questioni would >ou 
be able to write a formal complaint about a decision made by an official 
authority? One difficulty with such an indicator is that performanoe in 
the teat does not depend entirely on formal education* Nevertheless, lev perfor- 
mance in the test will point to the need for improvements in formal education. 

1) r'or a detailed description see Proceedings of the International 
Conference on Testing Problems » Educational Testing Service, 
New York, 1971. 

2) See T. Huse*n, ed., International Study of Achievement in 
Mathe m atics , Vols. I and II, Vfiley, New York, 1967. 

3) La gi n nk om a t u t r edn 1 n gen , Innenriksdep?.rtementet , Stockholmi 1970« 
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2. POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 



Development of interest in the political process* and willingness 
or desire to participate in a political system *re very complex goals of 
the educational system - complex because it is difficult to afrree and 
define precisely the desired goals* and also because ideally the poli- 
tical process of the larger society should permeate the educational 
process itself , in order to prepare pupils for subsequent political 
p-vrticipttioni In other words, o:\rly : t n.l continuous political training 
Or participation is a prerequisite to a hifh level of political parti- 
cipation in later life* 

There is a body of research findings in sociology which shows 
(with many qualifications) that it is the people of higher sooial status 
and greater education who are more likely to participate in the political 
process, at a variety of levels, than those of lower sooial status* 
Their participation typically consists oft voting levels* direct party 
membershipi taking responsibility in local political organisations, etc. 
Thertf are two faotors at work here* 

- Ways in which the educational system teaches people about 
the socio-economic structure and the political system of 
the oountry in which they live^ 

- Ways in which the educational system imparts skills, 
interest in public affairs, willingness to control one's 
own destiny, etc.(l). 

This, however, seems a biased view of what should count as parti- 
cipation in the political process. It is true that we may want to take 
as a goal an open democratic political process in some ideal form, but 
the present political arrangements may be far from this ideal* Thus, 
although people with more education are more likely to be active parti- 
cipants in present political processes, this does not imply that education 
per se contributes to support for the idealised vereion of our political 
system(2)» It is quite possible that the more educated people are the 

1) Political participation is inextricably bound up with other influences 
in socialisation - family, peer jrroups, mass media, and it would seem 
to be impossible to devise indicators of the contribution made by 
education to the exercise of these skills* This is a case where we 
have exploited the fact that the educational system ir v social system 
in miniature (see below)i 

2) We are not denying that rest "ideal" political systems will require a 
highly educated population. 
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wore aotive participants beoause they are able to operate the system 
more easily (since to be articulate is an asset in present systems) and 
because they derive greater benefits. 

The former approach would suggest that ohildren should be taught 
the technical intricaoies of parliamentary demooraoyi the latter, that 
children should understand the sooial, economic and politioal forces 
whioh partially control their destiny. Children should be able to make 
informed future ecisions about how they are going to operate f whether 
within such a system or outside it (in order to ohange it). So the way 
in which the educational system teaches people about the eooio-economio 
structures and the political institutions of the country should be 
examined. As far as knowledge about the social, economio and political 
systems and how they work is concerned, it should be possible to devise 
indicators whioh relate the extent of knowledge to the "inputs" of the 
eduoational system, e.£. prominence of this topic in the ourrioulum, 
number of hours spent on it. However, su^h indicators ara unlikely to 
be fruitful. 

A lore promising *prroach would bo to lin'* education to aotual 
politic 1 ! practice. Thus in theory the educational system imparts 
skills, interest in public affairs, and a willingness to oontrol one's 
own destiny. But these are compatible only within the idealised version 
of our political system. In present political systems, with bureau- 
oratic structures, skill in political practice and an interest in publio 
affairs are channelled into controlling other people's destinies rather 
than one's own(l). So we have deoided not to include indicators measur- 
ing the extent of present political participation by educational level 
and, instead, use the fact that the educational system is a social system 
in miniature to measure the ways in which it fosters such an ideal 
? tmosphere. 

As such, we choose to value arbitrarily "participation" of indi- 
viduals in the socio-political system per se. Education presumably 
contributes to in f erest in the political process through the diffusion 
of shared ideals, and specifically democratic sentiments. Although we 
could treasure the effects of political education as evidenced in adult 
lifo, we prefer a more immediate measure. Therefore we propose indicators 
derived from the educational institutions themselves. 



1) Gee A. Canfort, Authority nn d De lhumency , Sphere Books, 1970. 
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5. BXTSXT OF RKAIi AND APPARENT CONTROL fcXEKCISLD BY PUPILS 



A sense of control over one's own immediate environment is now 
considered essential for the Individual to have any strong commitment to 
the institution. We would measure this by analysis of the deoision- 
taking procedures, comparison of the formal constitutions and 
questionnaires • 

4. CONSUMER EFFICIENCY 

By this we mean the ability of individuals to ohoose what to buy 
amonf? a wide variety of availablo goods* Thus payments made by eooial 
services to the poorest seotiona of the population are often scaled in 
amount so thit an effioient shopper oould subsist! and one of the 
taotics of soolal workers with olients dependent on payments from the 
State is to educate them in budgeting their daily expenditure^ 

Simple laolc of market information is often mentioned as an ex- 
planation of why people pay different prices for the same goods* The 
less information that oxists the more likely people are to pay higher 
than equilibrium prices • Recent evidence suggests that the amount of 
market information available and the use made of it are related to -the 
educational level of the consumer(l)* We should not necessarily take 
this too awriously because, of course, different social groups have 
differential access to restricted markets* 

One indicator might be the faot that schools provide information 
on how to use the market through classes in home economics* In this 
case the indicator will bei 

- Amount of time spent on home economics subjects by 
level °f Instruction and sex 



l) Education and income are strongly correlated in these studies, and 
the separate efforts are not shown# The availability and use of 
n.ore information may therefore just as well be due to more inoomo 
as to more education* 
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In some oountries Consumer Associations provide information on the 
quality 1 ! quantity and prices of different goods. Membership of these 
organisations is olearly biased towards persons with more than average 
education. This suggests th* following indicatori 

- Membership jjn Consumer Aflaooiati o ns by lgy_el of 
education, other factors accounted for 

5. SOCIAL RKUTIONSHIPS 

Human contact has become more widespread and vai.'.ed in modern 
sooieties. II would seem important for the smooth functioning of 
sooiety that interpersonal relationships are possible between all social 
oategoriss. We shall consider the three ma,^or examples of social 
divisions and the problems posed by oorjnunicati ons across them, i.e. 
age, sex and social class* 

a) Schooling in its traditional form is the counterpart of the 
European-based institutions of childhood. The separation of the infant 
role is a relatively recent innovation and is confined to westernised 
societies. Childhood has brought vital protections to children - irnny 
of which should be extended to adults. But the possible dangers of too 
great a sesaration of the worlds of young and old are well-known - the 
generation-gap, etc. Perhaps an over-concentration on ace-specific 
attendance is not a universal benefit *nd the incorporation of adults 
into the educational system oould serve a m;ijor purpose of re-inte/'rat in,*: 
a r >e groups* We have proposed in Chapter VII the collection of data on 
adult participation in education and so all v/e need do is to recommend 
again ita use as an indicator* 

b) Societies have become concerned in this century nbout the 
female role in the social system. The process of "emancipation" is lively 
to continue and the place of women in the home and at -jrork is lively to 

be a major issue in the next decades* It seems possible* therefore, that 
educational systems will become more concerned with equality of boys and 
^irls inside the school system* 

It is t obviounly, difficult to lofislate ? /rains t dlsorinifr 1 tion 
between sexes during the Mucational process. It has already {under 
the heading of "Equality of Educational Opportunity 1 ', Cnapter V) been 
proposed that school systems should consider sex as a dimension of 
opportunity. It follows that ways in which a school system would 
specifically encourage the equal treatment of boys and rirls should be 
considered. 
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In some school systems there are different options available for 
boys and girls ( e.g. boys oan praotise woodwork* girls are taught how to 
sew. We see in gonsral that the extent to which the sohool system 
Insists on differential treatment of boys and girls is commensurate 
with its view of the appropriate sex roles* A possible indicator may 
therefore bei 

- Proportion of school tim e at eaoh ^gr_ade_, level during 
which children, are separated by sex 

t) Evidence is divided as to whether the prooess of industriali- 
sation has inoreassd oontaot between social olasses as servioe insti- 
tutions become more widely available* or whether the polioies of exclusion 
followed by ths upper sooial olasses have remained the same* The contaot 
during oompulsory schooling is probably a major lnfluenoe on later peer- 
group oontaots* As such it is important to know the degree of hetero- 
geneity inside the sohool olassroom(l) . 

We propose, therefore, that information be colleoted on dispsrsion 
of social olass background in the classroom* A possible indloator might 
be the mean dispersion of social olass baokground by type of school and 
rsglon* 

6'. TO-MORROW'S CITIZENS 

Education prepares the nation^ youth for the problems of to-morrow. 
We do not know how this should be done, but we can make general points 
about minimvur. requirements for survival in a rapidly ohanging world. The 
following are thsrefore more than usually tentative* 

a) Sex Education - Population .Control 

The world population has tripled in the past 100 years and popula- 
tion control has come to be appreoiated as a serious social problem with 
world-wide implies Ions. Certain areas of the world continus to fall to 
produce enough food to feed their growing populations, whilst other 
countries are managing to control thb supply of food and the demand of 



l) This could be made more general | thus ws may want to inolude the 
range oi" ages in a given teaching situation as an important element 
in socialisation* 
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mouths. The present proliferation of studies is oonfusingj some ars 
very alarmist and prediot a world-wide famine before the tvra of the 
oentaryj others say that even with present technology we oould, with 
better organisation, feed many more mouths. But even the latter view 
admits that there Is a problem - in that we have to oreate epeoial orga- 
nisations to distribute the world's resources* The eduoational system 
must be the major means of propagating suoh beliefs. For example^ in 
Kenya(l) it has been ehown that eduoation is a neoeseary prerequisite 
for the appropriate use of birth oontrol devioes* 

b) The Ecolog of Human Sooleties 

We want to make a general olaim that eduoation should be directed 
away froir pimple oause-effeot models of the world, towards an emphasis 
on the simultaneity of most complex processes* There may be objections 
about the extent to which we can expeot to teaoh such intricaoy to young 
children but, if this is the case, it seems to throw do'Jbt on the inabi- 
lity of our present attempts to manage (and even foster) these same 
complex processes! Moreover, it r/ould seem important th^t, for future 
fenerations, the balance of knowledge should be restored a little to 
include some feeling for the relationships between man and nature. After 
all^ they have to survive the results of our havoc. 

Destruction of human environment has become a major sooial and 
political issue in the second half of the twentieth century* Recent 
campaigns about pollution have attraoted much attention. However we are 
not yet beginning to translate the observed macro-interdependencies be- 
tween parts of our environment into prescriptions for individual compart- 
ments. Education itself requires nn orientation towards the subtle 
balance of our environment, and an appreciation of the likely effects of 
any life style. 

As a simple approach, we suggest that education should be partly 
concerned with instilling an appreciation of natural beauty and, as such, 
the amount of time spent on nature studies outside would be useful 
information. WViether there is any easy way to educate for caution, and 
how it could be measured is more difficult^) 



1) H. Thias, M, Camoy, C ost-Benefi t Analysis in Education! A Cass- 
Study on Kenya , International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Report No, KC-173» 1969. 

2) Perhaps the introduction of complex games which require consideration 
of many types of consequences rather than a stress on competitive 
team games would be the right approach, but this is guesswork, not 
belief. 
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We conolude this chapter by , reoapi tulating the indicators and 
statistics proposed! 

a) Achievement scores measuring f r otual knowledge by age, 
sex, number of years and type of sohools, and relevant 
sooial oharaoterietios* 

b) Funotional literaoy, by sex and age* 

o) Extent of real and apparent control exeroised "by pupils* 

d) Amount of time spent on home eoonomics subjeota by level 
of instruotion and aex. 

e) Membership in Consumer Associations by level of eduoation, 
other factors accounted for* 

f) Adult participation in education, 

g) Proportion of school time at eaoh grade level during which 
children are separated by sex* 

h) Mean dispersion of social class background by type of 
school and region. 

The raw data requirements may be summarised as follows t 
- distribution of school. f iae by educational purpose* and of 
students by achievement scores, age, and social olr.es of 
origin* Data surveys of functional literacy* 
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Chapter IV 
EDUCATION AKD THE ECONOMY 



Industrial aooietiee plaoe considerable emphasis on the contribution 
whioh education is able to make to economio development, Within this 
general area and in order to faoilitate the dissuasion, we shall suggest 
a division into two subsidiary areas* 

It Contribution to economio growth, 

2, Effioient allocation of educated labour. 

There is not always a need to distinguish between areas 1 and 2. Instru- 
ments which oontribute to a more efficient allocation of labour may also 
enh&noe economic growth* But in our oase it is useful to analyse sepa- 
rately the general relationship between education and economio growth In 
isolation from the more mioro-oriented problem of how to allooate resources 
to different educations, e.g. effioient allocation of educated labour. 
Tnere are also instances in whioh eoonom'.c growth and a narrow view of 
efficient allocation of labour may ccnfliot. 

These goal areas constitute a one-sided view of the goals of edu- 
cation. No eduoational polioy can £0 all t!*e way towards fulfilment of 
everyone^ economic r;oals since often there is a olear oonfliot between 
such goals and other goals disoussed in this paper* We are however foroed 
to discuss our chosen indicators in this ohapter as if they represented 
the only gor.ls for the educational system, since the apparent oonfliots 
cannot be resolved at this level. Thus, when later in this chapter we 
use such concepts as efficient allocation, relative soaroities of labour, 
etc., we refer to the economio goal areas seen in isolation from the 
other goal areas of the educational system* It might well happen that, 
tfhen a 11 the other goals are taken into account, a particular allo^r.tion 
of labour, deemed efficient in economic terms, may not be the meat 
desirable overall. The weights which should be attached to the different 
indicators in reaching a decision is a task for the political process - 
the present tas): is to provide the information necessary for a sound 
ju^^ment on priorities, and as far as possible to point to possible goal 
conflicts* 
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As argued in Chapter IT, we snail distinguish between measures 
having normative significance - i,e« indicators - and measures not having 
Such significance, i.e. sooial statistics* Some of our proposed measures 
will clearly be statistics, whioh we have inoluded because they measure 
aspeots of the relationship between the eduoTtional system and the * 
soonomy and whioh are necessary for our understanding of the relationships 
between these two systems* 

The relationships between the eduoational system and the economy 
are at present surrounded by soientifio controversy. This is not the 
place to deoide in favour of one school or another but, as far as possible^ 
attempt only to propose measures whioh refleot the different assumptions 
or beliefs oonoerning these relationships, 

1. THE CONTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION TO ECONOMIC GROWTH 

a) Production Function and National Income Accounting 
An alyses 

Economists have for some time analysed the relationship between 
education and ONP in terms of national income acoounting models and 
aggregate production fuj\otions(l ) « It migfct be tempting to use these 
methods to arrive at nn indicator at the global level measuring the 
overall contribution of the eduoational system to eoonomio growth. We 
have, however, rejeoted such an indicator on several grounds . 

First, as pointed out by 2. Griliohes(a) and U.J, Bowraan(3) in the 
case of national-income accounting, the methodologies give us no indepen- 
dent test of the aggregative effeots of education upon growth in national 
income. Second, as Professor Bowman shows, the proportion of total growth 



1) E.F. Dsnison, The Sources of Sconomio Growth an d the Alternatives 
Before Us , CED, New York, 1962, 7/hy Growth Rates Differ , Brookings 
Institution, Washington, 1967« "Some Major Issues in Productivity 
Analysis", Survey of Our rent Bu s iness . May, 19^9; D. Jorgenson and 
Z, Griliches, "The Explanation of Productivity Change" , Review of 
Economic Studies . 19675 2. Griliches, ir P reduction Functions in 
Manufacturing* Some Preliminary Results" , The_ Theory and Qapirical 
Analysis o ? P roduction , NBER, New York, 196 7< "Notes on the Role of 
Education in ?roduotion Functions and Growth Accounting", in Education . 
Income a^d Kum an Capital , NBER , New YorV, 1970. 

2) Z. Griliches, "Notes on the Role of Education in Production Functions 
and Growth Accounting", KBKR Conference on Res ear oh onln come and 
Wealth, Madison, Wisconsin, November, 1963. 

3) M.J« Bowoan, "Education and Economic Growth" in Economic Fa ctors 
Affeotinp the Finanoin^ of Education, 19?1» 
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"explained 11 by education is a funot^on both of how njuoh education direotly 
contributes and the overall rate of growth* Thus, acoording to Denison(l), 
although the United Kingdom hid the lowest overall rate of growth in the 
period 1950*1962 among the countriee considered, eduoation had a high 
relative poaition, preoiaely because the overall rate of growth was low. 
A third diffioulty is that the contribution of education to economio 
growth is partly determined by the share of wages in national income* 
Since this share is relatively high, i.e. 60 per oentjthe contribution of 
education to economio growth is bound to be high. Fourthly, the results 
are very sensitive to the way in which the inputs are aotually measured, 
and therefore there is much disagreement between aoholare as to how large 
the contribution of eduoation really is. finally, there is the well- 
known problem that national income or OfcTP as usually measured are very 
orude meacures of real production and very deficient if what we want to 
measure is the growth in sociel 7felfr»re(f?) • 

The rost inportmt weakness attached to nil these studies is that, 
even if all tiae qualifications nade about them were not valid, the signi* 
ficance of these findings for educational polioy would not go beyond the 
statement thati education contributes to economio growth. Thus, the 
relevance of these studies for practical polioy-making is low. 

However, if we accept such studies as providing us with some useful 
data, then we cr>n furnish an independent test of the aggregated imp&ot 
of education on economio growthi provided one accepts the theoretioal 
framework by measurement in terms of aggregate produotion funotions. But 
serious doubts have been expressed about the existence of aggregate 
produotion funotions. Fisher has shown that, with constant returns 
to scale and only two faotors of production, the necessary oondition for 
aggregation is that all oapital ia perfeotly aubatitutable and all 
technical changes are capital augraenting(3). In faot, it is possible to 
argue thati ,r the aggregate production funotion does not have a conceptual 
reality of its own; it emerges as a consequence of the growth processes 
at various mioro-economic levels and is not a causal determinant of the 
growth path of an economy' 1 (4). 



1) K.P. Uonison, Why Gr owth Rates Differ , op. oit . 

2) J. Miehan, The Costs of Economic Growth . Staples Freas, London, 1967. 

3) P. Fisher, "The Existence of Aggregate Production Funotions", 
Rco nometrlc a, 1969. 

4) I. Nadiri, "Some Approaches to the Theory and Measurement of Total 
Factor Producti vi tyt a Survey", Journal of Economio Literature , 
December, 1970. 
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This does not rule out, however, production studies with education 
as a specified variable on a much less a&sre^ated level, Griliches 1 
studies of United States Agriculture(l) and Manufacturing are examples 
of this, even if the level of a^re^ation is still very hifh. What we 
need is a series of studies of the relationship between education and 
•production on a disaggregated level » in order to reaoh a deeper under- 
standing of how education influences eoonomio growth. A major effort 
is therefore required to provide the necessary data for such an analysis 
to be possible. Such studies can provide measures of the contribution 
Of education to production within industries at a disaggregated level(2). 

These are not the only possible measures of the relationship 
between education and growth. Recent work has stressed the dynamics of 
growth(j) In arguing that a most important aspect of technological advance 
is that education enhances innovational ability. Some theoretical impli- 
cations have been worked cut by Kelson and Phelps (196S ) (4) , and the 
theory has been tested on data from Indian and United States agriculture 
by Chaudri (1968} (5) and Vinis Welch <1970)(6). The important distinction 
here is between what is called (a) the worker effect and (b) t>.e alloca- 
tion affect. 

The worker effect is defined as the marginal product of education! 
i.e. the increase in output per unit change in the input of eduoation, 
all other faotors remaining constant. Yet* this is clearly not all 
education can do. Increased education may influence the allocative 
ability of the worker, i.e. his ability to decode and use information 
about other inputs. This may lead to the use of techniques and inputs 
which would otherwise not be usedi and thus to an increased effioiency 
in production. 



1} "Estimates of the A -♦.•-rebate A -ricul tur~l Production Function from 
Cross-Sectionni Da t - 11 , Jour nal _of j^arn ^gnomics, , 1 ? ? , 

2) 71* do not as yet v :nov; -.vhich level of dis-» '^re^ *ion is really 
necessary for reaching satisfrctory results; we have therefore 
left the question open* 

3) Expression due to M.J. Bowman, op. c it. 

A) H.^* Nelson and h'.S. Phelps; " Investment in Kur.ans, Technoloricil 
Diffusion and Economic Growth" , American Economic Revie w, 1966. 

5) D.P. Chaudri * M rM ;c Vor -■nd A"ricul 4 ura> rrorfrctiv?.* in India". 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Delhi, 19<.-8. 

6) ?. '.Velch, ''Education in Production", Journal of Political Economy . 
January, 1970. ^ 
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The problem is to find out whether education in general influences 
the *,ilocative ability, or whether only specific types* of education have 
this feature and how strong the effect is. In his study, Weloh managed 
to show that college education in general ■ within United States agriculture, 
influences the allocative ability of the farmers. This was done by study- 
ing the relative earnings of different types of education, hypothesizing 
that earnings refleoted marginal productivities of labour. 

These results do not provide us with a basis for indicators or 
statistics. Nevertheless, the a priori reasons for believing that edu- 
cation enhances the allocative ability are very strong and, on this basis, 
we shal. 1 . surest the importance of researoh intoi 

- The allo cativ e ability of different types of education^ 
shown by the effect of H & D and new in p uts on marginal 
jvro'iuctivi ty as measured by earnin gs 

In addition to micro indicators, there is a need for a summary sta- 
tistic which can provide a rourh pioture of how education influences growth 
and development in general. We have rejected the aggregate production 
function, but the theory of international trade may provide a basis for 
a summary measure. The Heckscher Ohlin theorem argues that, if there is 
a free flow of trade between countries, there is a tendency towards 
equalisation of factor prices. In traditional models of thia type there 
are only two reasons for differences in income per capita between countriesi 
differences in labour force participation rates and differences in overall 
capital-labour ratios. But if we accept the concept of investment in man, 
two additional causes for income differences are introduced* differences 
between countries in the stocks of educated labour and differences in the 
innate ability of labour(l), This theory can also be applied to regions 
within one country. 

Only a United amount of empirical research has been done in this 
field, but the few results which exist support the theory strongly. Work 
by Anne 0. Krue,'er(2) highlights the importance of hiiman capital in 
explaining income differences between countries* For 16 of the 21 countries 
a^U'iiel, nore tVzn 50 per cent of the income difference between any country 

1) Pi 3. Kenerv and R. Laurence (eds.)t T he open Economy* Essays on 
International Trade and Finance . New York, 1968. 

2) A.O, Krue^er, "Factor Endoxroents and Per Capita Income Differences 
anon*: Countries" , g con o m i c J ou r n al , September, 1968. 

i 
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and tho United 5 ti too can be o> plained by different amounts of hiur.an 
capital. In eirht of these oases more th^n CO per cent of the income 
difference wis due to differences in h'im?m capital. Similar studies 
have been done for the states in the United States, which in general 
confirm the basio consequences of the theory(l)(2) . 

As a global indicator of education's contribution to economic deve- 
lopment, we may therefore suggesti 

- SlS proportion of th e dlf f erence _in .l n.o_o.ne. p er capita 
in country * , and fy t e f e r on c e o o unt r y _wh i c h o an b g 
S<j. g a ined , by th eir differenc es in human capital 

If we accept that these cr08S-seotion results have growth implica- 
tions, they will imply that the higher the proportion of the income dif- 
ferences which can be explained by differences in hum cap! tal i the more 
important will be the contribution of human oapital to further economic 
development • 

An indicator such as this can also be used to assess the possibility 
of employing human capital investment for equalising income between 
regions* iVe therefore propose the same indicator for regions within one 
country. More research is required, however, before the validity of this 
indicator can be established • 

b ) Indicators of the Quality of _th _e_ La bour Force 

The indicators we have proposed have been measures of the aotual 
contribution of education to growth and developments Moreover, they are 
only potentially useful, for their validity cannot be established until 
much more research has been done, so that their inclusion in this paper 
must be seen more as a suggestion for further research than as a proposal 
to Member countries. 

More useful perhaps, r«nd, in some instances, more readily available, 
are indicators which measure the production potential of the labour foroe 
without considering the operations of the economy per se . Ho* r f-hia 
potential is utilised is not a "responsibility 11 of the eduoational system. 
If \ie w^nt a^rre^ate ne? sures of the productive potential of the labour 
force, we c*n propose four operationally different indicators. 



1) See for exaople Ci.tf. Scully, "Interstate Wage -Differentials * A Cross- 
section Analysis", American Economic Review , December, 1969. 

2) F* Welch, "Linear Synthesis of Skill Distributions" , Journal of 
Human He sources , Sumner 196?. 
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1) The first and simplest would be the average level of educ ation 
in standard school years, say 1950 school-years, of the population 
between 15 years and 65 years of a^re. 

2) The second which is comparable to current meaeure of the etook 
of physioal capital is a measure of the stock of human oapital in t erms 
of Production coats (institutional costs and income fors^one for each 
type of education to-day). 

3) The third is baaed on the capitalisati on of ware differentials 
over and above th e returns to uneducated labour on the assumption that 
wages measure the marginal productivity of labour* In order to use this 
indioator, an agreement must also have been reached on vrhich discount 
rate to use in the capitalisation procedure(l)(2) « 

4) The fourth indicator (which has been proposed by Bowles) (3) 
measures the avenge number of efficienc y unit s of labour per worker , 
on the basis of two assumptions* relative wages of labour measures the 
marginal productivity of labour, and the elasticity of substitution 
between different kinds of educated labour is greater than zero(4). 

It was stated above that, even though the indicators are in sener*l 
not operationally equivalent» and that at least numbers three and four 
are theoretically more sophisticated than numbers one and two, in aotual 
practice we may not be able to discriminate between them statistically 
on the basis of data* 

Ths policy information provided by these indicators is more detailed 
than when provided by produotion functions, since they also measure the 
relative importance of each type of education for the production potential 
of the labour force* 



1) For a detailed discussion of various measures see M.J. Bowman, 
"Human Capital; Concepts and Measures' 1 in The Economics of Hi tfoer 
Education , Office of Education, Washincton, D.C., 1962. 

2) The second and third measures would be operationally equivalent if 
all rates of return to different levels of schooling were similar 
and equal to the rate of discount. See Z* Griliches, "Notes on the 
Role of Education in Production Functions and Growth Accounting", 
op. cit . 

3) Planning Educa tion Sy stem for Economic Growth, Harvard, 1969, 

4) If the elastioity of substitution is infinite, ve arrive at the same 
inde< of labour quality as proposed by Denison, i.e. labour input 
weighted by relative wages. 
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The raw data needed for all these four Indicators taken together let 
number of people in the labour foroe by education) a£e, and sexi earnings 
(or wa^es), by education* age and sex: costs (direct and income foregone) 
for each educational career* 



2. EFFICIENT ALLOCATION 0? KDtfC/.TKD LABOUR 

a) Int ernal Rates of Return and Coat-Ben efit Ra tios for Different 
Levels of So^ ooling a nd Different Typ es .of Education ..at. .each 
Level of Sohoolinfl (l)(2) 

There is probably no iseue within the field of educational planning 
that has aroused as much controversy as the use of sooial rates of roturn(j} 
as a basis for polioy deoisions. The word "social" implies that one 
wants to measure the economic benefits of education to society. Some 
rejeot it altogether* pointing out that the assumptions required for 
appropriate use of rates of return are very strong (see below), while some 
proponents *:o to the other extreme* arguing that rates of return are 
the indicators for measuring the economio effects of education on society* 



1) The moat important work ies G. Becker, Kim an Capita l. J'RER , New York, 
1964. 

2) ?or an excellent and detailed discussion on the measurement of rates 

of return, see M. Blauff» "The Rate of Return to Investment in EMuoition", 
goonom lo Journal* 19^5* fl nd An Introduction to the Economics of 
Educat ion, Chapter 7, r,ondon, 1970. 

3) Let 3^ be the annual increments in earnings due to further education, 
before deduotion for ta::es,--nd C* the annual costs of this eduction, 
of which the most important "re the direc* costs by educational 
institutions and eirninrs foregone by the student ■ ?hen the sooial 
rate of return r is determined by 



« 0 

(1 t r)t 

v:here n is the last ye?r the individual spends in the labour force* 

C> will be positive during the period of training, zero during the rest 

of the period l n. Data on Rt p rs obtained from cross-sections 

of individuals or groups of individuals at the sane level of education 
but belori£in£ to different afie-f:roup3 net of influence of other far-tors 
such as intelligence , parents 1 incono, education n .rA social class, etc. 
Thus, rre iss'tme that this cross-section profile provides us with an es- 
timate of an individual's life income profile. Since earnings ^row over 
time, the cross-section profile will underestimate life-tine earnings of 
the average individual, but this can be recounted for by multiplying 
average earnings in each a^e tfroup by a growth factor. 

54 
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Provided the assumptions on which the use of rates of return are 
based are sufficiently realistic it cannot be denied that they will 
provide more information than alternative treasures, while at the same 
time bein*; fairly easy to construct* ,Vhat is needed, in fact, is a 
representative sample of earnings by a*e, sex and education and estimates 
of institutional costs for each educational career(l). 

The problem is that neither case ca;i be fully established until 
further evidence is forthcoming, There is no use in arguing on beliefs 
only that the basic assumptions of the approach (see below) are so un- 
realistic (or the contrary) ns to invalidate or eupport it. lothin? is 
better than empirical evidence and the rate of return analysis is exoel- 
lently suited as a framework within which to support or refute the basio 
assumptions underlying its use, 

Simplifications are necessary to establish workable models* the 
oue3t.ion is whether the assumptions we hnve to make in constructing par- 
ticular models are so unrealistic that we are left with less relevant 
Information than could have been obtained intuitively, 

Ir. order for the r\te of return analysis to be used as criteria for 
investment decisions and indicators of allocation of edxicnted labour, 
three assunptions ^re made: 

1) Educational attainment influences earninrst 

2) Earnings reflect marginal productivity of labour. 

3) Labour markets must be sufficiently flexible so that 
identical workers pre paid the same wage. 

According to M. Bl~u>:(2). the most important criticisms a^iinst the 

ippro?ch m*?y be s^id to be: 

i) Innate ability, motivation, social olnsSi etc, are 

so entangled with educational achievement that the pure 
•fftot of •duoatiem 0* t&rnlngi «*&«et »* ••.tiifaotorily 

separated • 



1) Note that once we have collected these wage dati we also have 
information on income foregone. 

2) M. Slau^, op. ci t. 
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ii) Earning* for people do not reflect their productive power, 

. but are determined by social conventions, trades unions pollcies t 
etc, in short, the labour market allocation mechanism Is so 
Imperfect *3 to invalidate assumptions 1 and 2, 
iii) The direct economic benefits of education constitute only a 
part of the important total benefits from education, and the 
latter is not taken into account in an analysis of this type* 

The third argument is answered in this paper by the fact that *e consider 
other goals* It is not a criticism of the use of rate of return as such, but an 
argument against regarding the purpose of the educational system as primarily 
economic, tfe have accepted this by making the rate of return one of the many in- 
dicators to be taken into account by the political decision-makers. In addition, 
the first argument against that approach tends to be refuted by available evi- 
denced). While it is obvious that age-earning profiles as such overstate the 
impact of education on earnings, there is no question that the measured impact is 
considerable, even allowing for a host of other factors which it is possible to 
measure statistically. Denlson in his study of United States growth assumed that 
two- thirds of the differences in earnings could be attributed to education. The 
correct size of the correction factor is however very uncertain and depends on the 
circumstances. The effect of multi-collinearity probably overcorrects for other 
factors particularly because ability and learning are not independent of each 
other(2). 

The fact that education really contributes to earning differences is not how- 
ever direct evidence that education contributes to the productive capacity of people. 
For example, one can argue that education redistributes Income, and that the extent 
of re-distribution is a function of the level of education. Another theory is thAt 
earnings are a function of the level of education, not because education as such 



1) D. aolfl* and I, Smith, "The Occupational Value of Education for Superior 
High-School Graduates**, Journal of KUher Education . 1956; 

G. Becker, Human Capital . 1964 J 

I. N". Morgan and K. H. David, "Education and Income", Q uarterly Journnl of 
Economics . 1963; 

T. Husdn, Ability, Opportunity and Career . Almquist and Wicksell, 
Stockholm, 1968. 

2) 1. Griliches, QP.cit . 
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contributes to the productive power of the individual, but that firms in 
a risky world (where information is a Boaroe resource) use eduoatr'.onal 
certificates as a proxy for general ability* 

The proponents of the rate of return approach however base their 
arguments on the marginal productivity hypothesis, according to which 
earnings refleot marginal productivities of labour. Differences in 
earnings therefore refleot different produotive capacities* Nov/ this 
hypothesis can hardly be tested dlreotly(l)(2), i.e. by making a direot 
test of the link between marginal productivity and waeee* What we can 
do, however, is to work out and test the consequences of this assumption. 
There exists some empirical evidence which supports this hypotheais(3) for 
some types of educated labour but on the whole the evidence is inconclusive, 
More labour-market researoh and sensitivity analysis is required to 
olarify in which markets the assumptions hold true and in which they 
become invalid. The existence of the trades unions' needs must be f\ken 
into account in such an analysis(4 ) ♦ 

If we then, for the sake of argument, accept the rate of return 
approach, we can give the condition r or an efficient allocation of edu- 
oated labour* The sooial rate of return to all types of ertuottion should 
be equal (5 )• 



1) See ft, Lester , "Shortcomings of Marginal Analysis for We^e- 
Qnployment Problems", Ame rican Koonomio Review , 1946 • 

2) F, Machlup, "Marginal Analysis and Empirical Research", Amerioan 
ficonomio Review 1 1946* 

3) D.M, Blank and G.J. Stigler, Demand and S upply of So ienti t fic 
Personnel . NBER, Me? York* 1957. 

4) A priori it might be expected that trades unions do not have much 
influence on rates of return to education, since the lovel of edu- 
cation of their own members is fairly low. In countries where the 
power of trades unions to influence wares has been analysed it has 
been argued that this power is fairly weak. See H. Greg£ Lewis, 
yni onism and_Rela ti ye Wages in the United States » An Empirica l 
Enqui ry 1 Chicq^o University Press, 19^3 • 

5) If ve want to ro further airt require efficient ^.llooation in ill 
markets, we sh^ll require th^t private rates of return be eqnpl to 
social rates of return rhich, in turn, must be equal to rates of 
return on other investments (See Chapter VI), 
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In view of the imporf ections in the !.nr}:et, and the fact that this 
rule is based on nr>r>*ir.al ch^nros, it must be regarded only as a sideline 
to establish relative priorities of educational investments, tfstimted 
r^tea of return reflect e„:_ j poa t Mloctions ^hich indicate the direotion 
of investments, bu* r\o not indict '.e the absolute amount needed, This 
cilia for frequent collection of data needed for estimation of rates of 
return on rn pnrur i brsia, However f to concentrate too much on maxi- 
raisin* the efficiency of the labour market *t any instant of time is 
nislerdinn particularly because the rule does not necessarily ensure 
efficient allocation over tir.e(l). Contrary to competitive market 
ipsur.pt ions » ir f, Oir. \ti on Is a scarce rood and n^r'tots need time to adapt 
fro nov ei tv <^{o> rs , T,ov/ or m In "8 for rel tlvot:* new types of education 
r .;• reflect uncertainty as to their utilisation, more than their basic 
lon^-term productivity. In that case, low rates of return do not signal 
reduced Investment in these types of education, 

i . ■ 

Some additional technical problems should be mentioned. Internal 
rates of return, rhich are the usu.il measures of rates of return, are 
in reneral in impropriate *s *u id el ines for allocation within a (riven 
educational budget. In this c^se, theory indicates that benefit-cost 
ratios b^sed on the present value criterion should be used as guidelines, 
fhe problem is however that, in this c^se, a rate of discount must be 
estimated separately to compute the benefit-oost ratios - a highly 
controversial problem(2). However it can be done, and where an actual 
rate of discount is used to evaluate public investments, it can also be 
used to evaluate educational inveattaents(5) « 

If we extend, however, the concept of efficiency not only to include 
"equality between rates of return for different types of educated labour 0 , 
but also "equality between the returns to education and other types of 
investment", internal rates of return will be appropriate, since then we 
are not operating within a given budget. However, the basis for such 
oa^parison is highly controversial. 



1) oee K, Dorfaan, R, Samuelson and R, Solow, Line a r Programn ir \R _^n d 
Kc onom i c Ana 1/ si s - Chapter XII, The R r md Corporation, 1958, 

2) See W.J. Baunol, ,f TVe Social Rite of Discount", Am eri ca n Sconom i o 
Kftvl er , I960 and the discussion following, American Economic Revi ew. 
19*9, 

3) Cost-benefit ratios hive bpen estimated for different educational 

c t re era by C , 3e 1 by - Sm i th , The Cos ts, of Further .Ed u cation , Pergamon 
Press, 1970, This book also includes r> discussion of benefit-oost 
ritios versus internal rr^tes of return. 



The use of internal rates of return assumes that a period of invest- 
ment i.e. sohooling, is followed by a period of income generation due to 
this investment. This may not be so for many reasons* for eiaraple* with 
a system of reourrent eduoation there may be more than one period of 
investment In that oasei internal rates of return wight yield solutions 
whioh in eoonomio terms are meaningless. The appropriate oriterion for 
investment is then again the present value oriterion(l) . In order to 
calculate internal rates of return, one is forced to use oross-seotional 
data for people in different Age rroups. Even taking into consideration 
that income will grow over time, this introduces a considerable decree 
of uncertainty into the analysis, 

To conolude thi* chapter, we stress the need for more researoh to 
establish whether internal rates of return are sensible indicators of 
efficient allocation of educated labour. f ?o do this, ye need statistics 
of .earni ngs whioh can be combined w ith educational background and afte . 
and estimates o f ins titutional costs * Analyses nust be una'ertV-.en to 
assess the inpaot of market imperfections. Mven if evidence so f*r 
seems to give some support to the rate of return apnrj^ch, the most 
important feature is that the assumptions underlying the use of the 
internal rates of return can be refuted on the basis of enpirioal 
evidence. 

The policy information obtained from sooisl rntes of return --re 
guidelines for establishing relative priorities for educational invest- 
ments. Investments should be increased where the social rates of return 
are higher than the average, and reduced where the social rates of return 
are lower than the average, so as to reach a situation v.here the social 
rates of return are eq^nl for tyres o r education. Hates of return 
can also be used as a basis for establishing priorities betrepn education 
and other sectors of society. This involves however many difficult 
problems, which we shall not be able to discuss in this context. 

b ) Varia nce _of Earni ng 8 by E ducation nn d Occ upation 

For people rith identical bao!:/rroun'Js ->nd identical innate ability 
and eduoation, levels of e-\rnin<;3 should be the same, if people are p»id 
according to their marginal productivity, If we relax the assumption 

l) Note that this may be a marginal problem since it requires that 
earnings are negative during the period of recurrent education. 
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about background and ability, we shall observe a dispersion in earnings 
Tor people with identioal education(l ) . But if te relax the assumption 
that earnings of people refleot their marginal productivity, variance 
of earnings should inorease considerably* In other words effioient 
allocation of labour implies a 11 small" variance of earnings for a given 
type of education* while ineffioient allocation implies a "large" 
varianoe of earnings* This is admittedly a weak measure, but as a 
statistic it will be useful as additional information* Thus our measure 
will bet varianoe of earnings by education* An additional measure of 
ineffioiency would \>e the proportion of the varianoe of earnings which 
is due to occupational differences* If eiuoatod labour is efficiently 
allocated, this proportion should be small* 

Another meaeure of effioienoy is one which utilises only a neoessary 
condition for effioient allocation of labour, i.o* that eduoational 
careers with hi^h lotal costs comraani higher earnings than careers with 
lower total costs* A useful statistio may therefore be to compare the 
rar.S:'nj of educational careers acoording to total oosta, with a ranking 
according to average expeoted life-time incomes, or average earnings for 
a *iven ajre proup* A rank correlative coefficient lower than X would 
indicate inefficiencies, but more information would be needed to pinpoint 
which particular educations *ere Inefficient* 

o) Unemployment and Shor tage ^ (Vacancies) of Labour Acoording 
t o Educational Background, and Occupation 

In an economy with fixed or inflexible prices, rates of return are 
not good indicators of effioient allooation of labour* We shall have 
to resort to other measures. With survey methods, unemployment of 
qualified personnel can be detected by usin*r the indioatori 

- Proportion of unemployed by education. *ige and i occupat ion 
Lar^e so lie unemployment r.mon<; groups of people hr.vin.7 n certain 
clue* tionr.l b?.c-:rrour.d oan, in principle, be traced to three possible 
causes* 

i) A certain educational pith has become obsolescent and 
that part of the educational system responsible for 
retraining people is not functioning effectively* 



l) Note thit even if there is a perfect fit between total benefits from 
*ork and r.ar^inal productivity, there *;ill still exist a certain 
dispersion of earnings due to differences in non-pecuniary benefits* 
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11) Temporary unemployment has developed because supply 
has {trown faster than demand at extstinr prices. 

In these two oases, either the information feedback process from 
the labour-market to the educational system has not been very efficient 
or the measures used within the educational system to slow down the 
supply of new graduates have not been very effective. In that case, the 
educational system is not very efficient with respect to our goal# It 
might happen, however, that this situation will still occur even if there 
has been an appropriate reaotion, especially in cases where the system is 
dimensioned on the basis of ag£re*?ate private demand, where the only 
instrument available t^ authorities has been a feedbac!: of infor: a^ion 
to the public* 'Lhen, of course, students mi^ht still want to pursue a 
certain educational path even if it were probable that they would be 
without work for some time. We might distinguish between these two 
cases by distributing the unemployed by age-groups. If unemployment is 
found to be more heavily concentrated in the older age-groups, then the 
problem may be obsolescence, if unemployment is concentrated in lower 
age-groups, then it is probably a temporary excess of supply over demand 
in the market(l) • 

iii) The third situation arises when there is a general rece ssion. 
k certain amount of unemployment then exists but it will not» 
of courss, have any relationship to the management of the 
educational system. Ths decree of unemployment will, 
however, be related to the average level of education 
within the different occupations. Thus, allowing for the 
influence of other faotors, the difference in the level of 
employment which can be attributed to a high level of 
education is a ussful indicator, especially in considering 
the benefits of recurrent education, on-the-job training, etc. 

Another economio problem related to unemployment is the shortage of 
different types of educational backgrounds. Shortage by its very nature, 
is much more difficult to detect than unemployment. In a market v/here 



l) Note however that in India, which has had a surplus of graduates for 
many ysars, unemployment is concentrated at the lower age-groups 
becauss moBt graduates set a job eventually and remain in it. 
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the allooation mechanism depends on prices and wages* a shortage would 
manifest itself through rising w>res t . whioh will lead to a substitution 
towards othor educational qualifications n.nd the relative wages will 
return to their equilibrium position* There is some evidence(l) that 
for many educational qualifications the elastioity of substitution is 
so high that only a small raovevmt in wnees will lead to re-allocation 
of labour. In a market where the price mechanism does not function, a 
shortage would be extremely difficult to detect until it reached very 
laxve proportions* so at present it is net possible to surest that we 
oan measure shortage (in such a market by any indicators other than 
vaoanoies) • 

<*} The Distribution of Kew G raduates by Kduc at ionBl 



This statistic is a measure of how the economy is using educated 
labour. It ia a statistio since, in general, it is difficult to attach 
any normative value to it and is primarily of interest in a situation 
where there ia no information on wages, costs and rates of return. 
Similarly, if one suspeots that the wages generated in the market do not 
reflect the shadow prices of different types of educated labour. An 
example will show how this statistio might be usedJ if one found that 
a large number of the new engineering graduates were goinf; into clerical 
work, this oould be a measure of a mal-allocation of eduoational resources, 
and could suggest that the supply of engineers should be decreased v-hile 
action should be token to increase the auppl/ of people with educational 
backgrounds more suitable for clerical work. 

e) & f) T he Rate of Migration And the D istribution 



These statistics pre of the B^ne nature as the ones we have already 
discussed. Intensive migration of people with certain educational quali- 
fications suggests that, at the existing wage rnd price levels, there is 
perhaps a wastage of resources by the educational system. Recent 
analysis (2) h?s shovn however that it is very difficult to state whether 
migration is £ood or bai. The measures proposed are therefore statistics. 



1) S. Bowles, op ._ c i t . 

2) A. Scott* "The Urair. Drain - is a Hurr n C:\pitil Vnproach Justified? 1 ' 
in I-:d uc e t- i on . income \rA Hum in C a y i i a 1 , JBER , New" York, 1970. 



Background and Occupation 



of the labour ?orce by Ed ucational Background 
compared with the Level of Ec onom i c D e v ol o vm e n t 
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In a poor oountry, migration mi*ht be a problem of concern to the autho- 
rities , but in a more affluent country where the dimensioning of the 
eduoational system might primarily be based on aggregate private demand 
for education, the attitude probAbly taken will be that certain kinds of 
human capital may have to be used internationally* Medical doctors* for 
example, have qualifications of this kind* Still, it is probable that 
if a large part of those with special qualifications go abroad » this 
could signal the need for ohange in eduoational policies* Therefore 
statistics of this type are of interest* 

It haa been argued that, as the eoonomy develops, educated labour 
of different types is required in more or less fixed proportions per 
unit of output(l). In that case, one oannot rely on the market to allo- 
cate or signal the need for a different allocation of eduoational 
resources. Therefore one needs an indicator to show how to expand the 
educational system with respect to the manpower needs* For this purpose 
indicator 2(f) can be used, although with considerable caution(2). 

As has been argued elsewhere(5) , there are serious limitations to 
this approach but, used in combination with some cf the other indicators 
described above, it c*n be ussful* For example, if the educational pi ins 
of a developing country show that its future supply of medical dootore 
will be similar to that of a oountry of 'omparable site but far ahead in 
economic development, this argument would suggest that this number of 
doctors would not be f orthcomine or efficiently employed* Either the 
system would not be likely to produce all the graduates due to lack of 
resources, or a large part of the doctors would probably migrate due to 
unemployment or very low incomes* 

e) The Amount of On-the-Jo b Training) 

A l^.rge p^rt of whr^t nlpht be termed education is not taking place 
within formrl, full-time educational systems* Much education, frequently 
in combination with investment protamines, is taking place in firms and is 
usually termed on-the-job training, since the formal educational system 



1) Foreoaatin/t Manpower Needs for jthe Age of Science . OECD, Paris, i960. 

2) We are in doubt whether thin measure should be named indicator ow 
statistic, since in most situations it would only represent an 
important piece of information to the policy-maker without any 
normative content. 

3) See for example M. Bl^ug, An Intr oduction to the Economios of Education , 
London, 1970. 

4) C. Becker, Huma n Capital , 1964; 

J, Mincer, "On-the-Job Training Costs, Returns, and Implications", 

jo:'_rnal of Politic-.! econom y October, 1962. 
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does not have the oapaoity and/or flexibility to provide the detailed 
knowledge neoessary for adapting to ohanging economio conditions and for 
ohanging modes of produotion, the amount of on-tho-job training is a 
measure of the additional training needed from an economic point of view. 
This is a very diifioult atatistic(l) to measure preoisely. An estimation 
of resource-input tv usually impossible, since, as already mentioned, 
much on-the-job training takes place in connection with investment 
programmes, and thus the oost of training is impossible to distinguish 
from the investment programme in General* Still, the number of people 
taking part in suoh training, and the average number of hours of 
training broken down by industry and occupation should provide us with 
a useful pises of information. 

In a competitive market with a perf6ot capital market, the amount 
of on-the-job training provided by fims will be optimal(2)* But 
capital markets usually are far from beinf: perfeot and therefore firms 
will generally pay for on-the-job programmes that increase the produc- 
tivity specific to the firm. General training, ivhioh would increase 
productivity for a lnrtfe number of fims. v»m r.ot be nndert".!:en hy a 
single firm unless that firm has a very larfie shnrc of the market* Thus, 
general training must, to a large extent, be financed outside firms • 
Suoh training will often take plaoe within an informal system of adult 
part-time eduoational programmes* In most developed countries, this 
type of programme has already developed extensively in terms of the 
number of people participating* The enrolment figures are rapidly 
approaching the number of participants in full-time eduoational 
institutions^} • Statistics on the number of people taking part in such 
programmes distributed by age and sub.i ect-f ields will be useful additions 
to the information on the number of people involved in on-the-job training. 
However, neither the amount of on-the-job training nor the more informal 
training undertaken by adults would be sufficient, as seen from the 
society's point of view, for firms are unwilling to pay for general 
training and also the amount of general training needed could not be 

1) This is a statistic since its actual size can hardly have normative 
significance* 

2) G* Becker, op* cit . Even general training will be provided in 
efficient amounts in such a market because the trainees will 

be willing to acoept a reduction in their wages during training. 

3) In the United States the enrolment figures for adult part-time 
educational programmes exceed those of full-time institutions* 
See S. Mosesj 1, The Learning Force; An Approach to the Politics 
of Education" , Eduoational Policy Research Center, Syracuse 
University, New York, 1971. 
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supplied by informal part-tine educational institutions where individuals 
bear all the costs themselves. 'I'hus, there is a need for more eduoational 
resources for the adult population over and above the supply from sources 
already mentioned* TV. j explains, to a oertain extent, the rising 
interest in the idea of recurrent education! In addition to the two 
statistics already mentioned» the number of people participating in full* 
time eduoation in full-time *dult educational organisations oan be added. 

n ) SlS, Difte reryce Betwe en the Educational Level of New 
Graduate s En tering the Labour Force L gnd the Average 
L eve^ of Eduoation of the Kmja loyed. Population 

In order to measure the need for adult education as a whole, i.e. 
on-the-.lob training in firms, part-time adult education outside the full- 
time system, and public education for adults within this system, it might 
be useful to consider statistics such as 2(rr). This indicates the 
difference between the average level of eduoation of new graduates and 
the average level of education in the labour force and population. In 
this meisure wo ^ould inolude the education obtained ♦ihrou^h on-the-job 
training part-time adult education and, (where it exists), full-time 
adult education. Even this information would not be sufficient. Addi- 
tional information on obsolescenoe would have to be obtained within 
speoific vocations and professions by examination of the supply of new 
*?r*duates into these fields r.nc* a^e distribution within these fields* 
This statistic should be used very oarefully* Since experience is a 
good substitute for formal education, in many instances a difference 
such as the one su^tfested here v/ill not necessarily signal a need for 
re-traininr, or obsolescence. 

i) A. Measure , of F lex ibility 

If *e assume that students ere influenced by labour market conditions 
in the choice of educational careers, it is important that they should 
be able to transfer to other careers if the labour market conditions 
change* Transfer possibilities within the eduoational system would thus 
contribute towards an efficient allocation of educated labour* We 
propose to measure the degree of flexibility by the correlation between 
changes in the distribution of students on career patterns and changes 
in earnings of people with this education in the labour force. For an 
actual construction of such an indicator see Blank and Stiller. 
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j) Informational Feedback 

In ar. educational system where the satisfaction of private demand 
for education ia an important «:oal, feedbac'.: of inforcv. *ict* from the 
labour-market to the educational system will probably be needed. A 
system of indicators which will provide necessary information hr.s been 
propoied, but we also need a feedbaok meohnnism. This can be provided 
by oreatinff information centres where students are counselled on oareer 
possibilities! As an indioator, the number of pereon9 engaged on such 
tasks in different eduoational sub-systems relative to the size of the 
system might be proposed or, alternatively, the proportion of overall 
resouroea devoted to this aotivity. The problem with this is that it is 
a pure input indicator. A more appropriate statistic mi^ht therefore 
be the frequenoy of oor.taot between people responsible for labour market 
information and clients of the educational system* 

To complete this chapter, we summarise the suggested indioatora and 
statistios measuring the economic contributions of education! 

1) Contributions to Economio Growth 

a) Measures for which more research is needed before they 
can be established as indie- torts i 

- The contribution of education to produotion within 
industries at a disaggregated level. 

- The sllocative ability of different types of 
education. 

- The proportion of difference in income per cr.pita 
in country j and reference country which o?n be 
explained by differences in human capital. 

b) Various indicators of the quality of the labour force* 

2) gffioient Allotat ion of Labour 

a) Rates of return and cost-benefit ratios for 'Ufferen t 
levels of schooling and different types of education 
at each level of school* 

b) Variance of eamines by education and. occup^tior. 
Ranking of earnings pnd total costs* 

c) Unemployment and vacancies of labour ^ccordin * to 
educational background and occupation. 

d) The distribution of school-leavers by educational 
background and occupation 
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e) The rate of algratlon of people with different educational 
backgrounds . 

f) The distribution of the labour force on educational 
backgrounds for countries at different levels of economic 
development. 

ft) The amount of on-the-job training, by occupation and 
industry. 

h) The differences between the educational level of school- 
leavers entering the labour force and the average level of 
education of the employed population, 

i) The flexibility of the educational system. 

j) The decree of informational feedback from the iabour market 
to the educational system. 

Except for the statistics 2(l) and (j) and the indicators for which nore 
research is needed, the raw data requirement* for the indicators and statistics we 
have proposed in this chapter may be summarised as follows; 

for each individual w e _r,eed t Education and on-the-job training, earnings, 
age, sex, occupation and industry, 

For each educational career we need ; Estimates of institutional costs. 

This information could be regularly collected by annual sample surveys in moat 
countries . 
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Chapter V 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 



Equal opportunity rofere to "the availability of plaoes for students 
In the educational system, the sooial institutional support for attendance 
and the eoonomio ability of individuals to pursue their education' 1 (l ). 

First of all, we suppose that eduoational systems should allow equal 
opportunity of attendance. Then we extend this equalisation of oppor- 
tunity to the more substantive olaim that the allocation of resources 
should be similar between social Kroups(2)» But we can consider something 
more. The usual suggestion has been that the ideal educational system would 
"... lead to the optimum equalisation of opportunities (i.e» would 
minimise the relation between sooial background and the dependent variables, 
partioularly eduoational achievement) (>) » 

In .extreme. i under this system, life-chances would be determined by 
"inherent ability* (and not at all by the sooial origin of the child)* 
On the other hind* if the objective is to #ive everyone equal lif enhances* 
then, in a context whore sohool "success" (4) partially determines 
subsequent life-chances, appropriate eduoation would compensate for those 
"disadvantaged" a priori * 

Equality of opportunity can Tean several things and we should discuss 
the various meanings of "equality" and "equality of opportunity" before 
we deoide which dimensions we are going to consider* 



1) See Oo flfereno* en PoUiit/t for Educational Growth 1 Vol.IY, Background 
Report Ko. 4i OECD, Paris, 1971. 

2) Note that this assumes that no sooial group has any special require- 
ments, which might be challenged (see the discussions of I*Q« below)* 

3) R. Boudon in CERI paper CERI/BO/E0/7O.O1 , OECD, Paris, 1970. 

4) Similarly, success refers to monetary or status achievement and not 
the attainment of the "good life" which will be dieoussed. 
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The call for equal educational treatment, in terms of equal parti- 
cipation, and quality of education received, is predicated on a demoOratio 
sentiment that all people have the right to equal treatment* However, 
this is sometimes oonfusing for no one wants to maintain that men are 
empirically equal even though it may he argued that most empirically 
observed inequalities are a produot of, rather than a preoursor to, the 
existing sooial struoture and the differential status of men therein. 
The call for equal eduoational opportunity is a prescriptive statement 
about the way mon should be treated in an equal eduoatior.al system* Ho 
one wishes to treat a blind child in the same way as r oripple: in faot, 
appropriate educatiorrl provision would imply unequal treatment on the 
basis of unequal needs* How does one define appropriate? If men were 
ab'e to agree on certain minimum elements of what night be a oomnon 
humanity, then they would want the educational system to distribute the 
material means for the satisfaction of these basio human potential a 
according to need, which would almost certainly imr>ly xmeq ally. 

It is unnecessary, however, to discuss (and almost certainly disagree on) 
those things whioh constitute our common humanity(l) and how they should 
at length be realised without encountering a difficv.lt boundary problem. 
For even in an affluent society there will be some individuals who will 
be unable to realise a socially acknowledged common humanity* Assuming 
that pre-natal interference in the problems poBed by extreme individual 
differences is not proposed, to what extent should an attempt be made to 
reotify those differences whioh, in a given aooial oontext, are seen as 
disadvantageous? 

1, PROVISION FOR THE DISADVANTAGE 

At present, aocording to the available resources, aooieties attempt 
to provide special faoilities for those seen in many different ways as 
disadvantaged* If it were possible to assign a limited objective figure 
to the percentage of a "nomr,l" population which could be expeoted to 
suffer from specific afflictions, then it would be possible to measure 



l) Yery general, perhaps something like the capacity to feel affeotion 
or pain an* the desire to establish a personal identity, 
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the concern of the educational system for the problem of equal provision 
of facilities by the proportion of handioapped for whioh the educational 
system provides speoial or adequate facilities* But, even leaving aside 
those disadvantages which are considered as socially determined, it ia 
diffioult to demarcate and lay down an objeotive list of physioal and 
psychological disadvantages, let aloue measure them* Indeed the trend in 
modern sooieties has been towards the recognition of an increasing number 
of physioal and psychological •■handicaps" as requiring special treatment* 
In other words, the claim that equality of the individual before the 
state should imply equality of treatment by the state is a defensible 
olaim(l). A potentially unlimited list of exceptions to this implication 
must be recognised beoause of individual dif feranoes , and sooiety mual 
be prepared to take these differences into aocount in order to attain 
equality* 

Instead of looking at the proportion of handicapped for whom an 
educational system caters, it should be possible to measure the concern 
of the educational system for the variety of provision required by 
different individuals by the extent to which it makes speoial provision 
for then. Obviously, this argument oannot be pushed too far(2), for 
general teaching is already individualised to some extent* and since the 
difference between some individuals in their receptivity to education is 
likely to be minimal, it wuuld be unnecessary to provide explioit 
speoial provision. However, within the present ranges of educational 
systems, it would seem appropriate to measure the performance of the 
eduoational system by its provision of appropriate educational facilities 
and its concern with demooratisati on by the r ^p roportion of its resources 
devot ed t o speoial pr ovision fo r those arou pja reo ogn i s ed a a d lea d van Eased 
vrithlr. the society . 



1) It is not sufficient just to say that equal treatment should be 
presumed unless a reason for it is advanced. For we do not recognise 
all reasons unless the* are seen as relevant, and we oannot always 
specify the reason for differential treatment. Har^s concept of 
feasibility seems more appropriate here. See H.L. Hart, The, Conoept 
of I>aw » Oxford University Press, 1961, 

2) Indeed this argument could used, to deny individuality tr> non- 
conformists by treating them as diseaded. In this context excess 
provision for 'disadvantaged 1 groups may be a way of denying aocess 
to the schooling available for 'normal' children. In England > for 
example, V/est Indian children, on the basis of a supposedly culturally 
unbiased I.Q, test, are disproportionately allocated to ESN schools. 
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The alternative meagre, i.e* the extent to which speoifio disad- 
vantages are oatered for, will not allow comparisons between oountriee 
whioh reoogniee different sets of "handicaps" , and also makes comparisons 
over time diffioult inside one oountry since oriteria of eligibility for 
epeoial treatment will oh.nge* If it were thought, however, that an 
ob^eotive list of disadvantages oould be assembled and agreed upon among 
the Member oountriee and their inoidence i\\ the respeotive populations 
measured, then this would be the beet gu5.de, In the interim, the 
proposed measures (indicators) seem accessible and reajonable* 

This disoussion does, however, raise a problem for the remainder of 
the indicators when oonsidsring "normal" pupils and their ability to 
profit from forseeable educational systems* 

We have to know how the ability to profit from education is dis- 
tributed among the population, respite the spate of reoent research on 
1*3* It is worth noting thati 

i) The varianoe attributable to genetio faotors allegedly 
varies between cultures, so that we do not know the 
limits of varianoe due to possible cultural environments (l) « 
ii) ItQt and the ability to profit from education are not 
the samrj there is oonsiderable less evidenoe about the 
genetio determination of the latter(2). 
iii) There is a wealth of "untapped talent" in different 

soolal groups which do not partioipate to the extent of 
their present capaoities(j). 



1) For example, C.F. Burt, Sri t i ah J ouraal of Psychol oay * 1966 » olaims 
that 70 per oent of the variance in I.Q. soores is due to genetio 
faotors* This is derived from a comparison of the correlations of 
I«Q. between relatives with the theoretloal values daduoed from the 
quantitative theory of genetios* But he has to assume that ths present 
range of environments covers the potential range, and he makes the 
assumption that they ehould be eoaled with the same standard deviation 
£15/ as I.Q. This is quite arbitrary! We have some idea of the poten- 
tial variation from the spread of correlation ooeffioients in aotual 
sooieties* (See S» Wiseman, Intelligence and Ability , Penguin, 
London, 196?) • 

2) Conference on Polioies for EduoationaJL Growth . Vol* IV, Baokground 
Report No. 10, OECD, Paris, 1971* 

3) See» e.g. Growth er Report 19 SO and its sample of National Servioeraen, 
and D, folfle; Amerioa^ Raaouroes j>f Specialised Talent . Net? York, 
1954* These figures, whioh indicate lnrgQ reserve pools of ability, 
assume, moreover* a stable composition of sooiety. See also p. de Wolff 
and K* R&mqvist f 1961 , "Reserves of Ability" in A.H* Kalaey, ed* 
Ability and Eduoational Opportunity . OECD, Paris, 1961. 
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It would seen that educational policy could therefore safely dlreot 
its efforts as if there were an altaoat limitless eupply of ability. In 
theae circumstances, within present ranges, an egalitarian society would 
aim at equalising attainment between social groups. This would mean that 
we should have to take into aooount the pre-echool ability of different 
pupils to profit from eduoatlon (which t of course » depende partly on 
sooial origin) i in order to aseess the appropriate reaouroes required for 
an equal reeult. This oould either be a etrong olaim about the equali- 
sation of life-ohancea, or about Just educational achievement (na>rowly 
deflned)(l). 

Instead* however » we ehall suppose that the differential ability to 
profit from education (whether measured by I.Q. soores, or a standard 
achievement teat, or simply sohool grades in previoue yeare) la a realletlc 
constraint^} within whioh eduoational systems operate. If auoh a measure 
is not available we can still uss the indicators comparatively, einoe any 
genetic differences in ability between, e.g. people of different income 
backgrounds will probably exist to the same extent in most countries. 

We then propoee to distinguish three dimensions of eduoational 
equality, which can be considered as separate goals in their own right 
or ae euooessive stagea of demooratieation* 

i) Formal Equal l_ty of Aocess 

(Where an attempt ie made to reduoe group disparities 
in enrolment ratios* or transition ooefflolenta at th'j 
different levele of education for sooial groups 
defined with reepect to age, sex» race, religion and 
social class). 

ii) Equality of Content 

(Where the resource input to different eoolal groups 
at different levels of instruction ie compared and 
equalised) • 



1) It la intereeting to note that an educational system oriented towards 
equality of regul t in terms of life-ohances to compete for sooially 
valued goods, ie incompatible with a system in which acceee to these 
socially-valued goods is partially determined by the differential 
ability to profit from the educational system. 

2) Note that this la a very unambitious level of equality; the argument 
is often in terms of equality (of whichever sort) regardless of I.Q. 

or ability. But such a goal would rapidly conflict w. T .th, e g. economic 
goal e . 
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ill) Eq uality of Performance 

(Where the educational achievement by sooial olasa, regions, 
sex, will be oompared and equalised(l))« 

These three dimensions of educational equality will be discussed in 
turn and appropriate social indicators suggested in eaoh oase. 

i) Formal Equality of Acoess 

Numerous studies have shown that mere Participation in the eduoational 
system has had only a weak effeot on the distribution of benefits which are 
supposed to acorue from participation in the educational eystem(2)* If it 
is supposed that the educational system can have any effect at all on the 
potential "success" of individuals at later stages of their careers, then 
a prerequisite of effective educational intervention is attendance. 
Although not, in itself, sufficient, it is certainly necessary. So atten- 
dance ratios are one dimension through which the eduoational system has 
affeoted the absolute (if not the relative) life-chances of different 
groups* These are "Stock variables" » measuring attendance at one point 
in time* 

It is equally important to know how these stocks change over time, 
and this change is measured by transition coefficients* These flow- 
variables are oruoial because they show the direction in which the system 
is changing, and these are indispensable for planning, forecasting and 
policy decisions* However, very few oountries have produced tables of 
transition coefficients, and then only for one- or two-year periods* Even 
fewer countries are able to produce transition tables on an annual basis* 
For th se Member countries unable to introduce an I«D* eystem(}), Richard 
Stone T s approach would provide a good basis for statistical work in this 
area* Countries with I*D* systems, such as the Scandinavian countries, 
can go much further since they are not limited to the few variables that 
the Stone system accounts for. 



1) Some educational systems do not differentiate between leaving pupils, 
but all of them record achievement scores, and use some form of test 
to seleot for further education* 

2) See Conferen c e on Policies for Educational Growth , Vol. IV, B ■ ■ 
rteport No. 10, OECD, Paris, 1971- 

3) An 1,0. system Is an individualised person data system. Many countries 
are not introducing these systems because of doubts about the wisdom 

of centralising access to too much information about individuals in 
the society* 
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Therefore, as Indicators of formal equality wd proposes 



- Enrolment ratios at .all levels and types of instruction 
by sext race, b&u age and ol ass of origin, 

- Transition ooef f iolents (including entry and exit), by 
I. a. race, s ex and ola ss of origin 

For the oenstruotlon of these iadicators, we should require information 
as followai 

For, the former t Number of students in eaoh school broken down by age, 

sex, race, I.Q., and claas of origin* 
For the latter * Educational histories of each individual students 

ii) Eau.all ty _of Content 

Conditions necessary for equality within the educational system have 
been considered, but exaotly what conditions are sufficient for this 
equality have not yet been defined* At first sight it would seem that, 
if the educational system maintained only a formal equality in terms of 
participation and flexibility, then it would be sufficient if it were to 
provide equally well-taught alternatives for all choices that individuals 
might make* It is instructive to look at the nature of this choice, 
however, and the limits placed on provision for all the different choices 
that might be made* 

It has been shown that cholco of curricula, and student ' aspirations 
about their future occupations are partially dependent on the class of 
origin(l)* To some extend, student aspirations, and hence choice of 
curricula, also depend on students' scholastic achievement up to the 
choice point, which is partially determined by the class of origin* If 
we continue to pursue our coal of democratisation and attempt to attenuate 
the relationship between achievement and class of origin, it may not be 
desirable to let our educational policies, in terms of the kinds of 
education that are provided, be guided, even in part, by these same 
distributional inequali ties (2) . However, even in a society in which 

1) T* Huse*n, op* oit 1 > 1966, and E a Cohen, "Parental Factors in Educational 
Mobility", SoclolOigy of Education 1965* 

2) We must clearly distinguish between aggregate individual demand for 
access to education and the content of individual demand in terms of 
students 1 aspirations* It may be that, in a perfect market, students 
will always be asking for those forms of education which the labour 
market can absorb, so that there is no apparent conflict between any 
of the goals* However, if we are emphasising the goal of democra- 
tisation > then we may not want to accept this demand at face value. 
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eubsequent achievement depended only on innate ability and the educational 
system (and not on eooial origin), individual aspirations could be only 
partly satisfied because resources are limited* 

What therefore does educational equality imply for the way in which 
an educational administrator should distribute the resources at his 
disposal? In the earlier discussion, it was maintained that the system 
should be oriented towards producing equality, and in the present sooial 
oontext, where the economic opportunities and sooial institutional support 
for sohool attendance vary between sooial groups, the educational system 
would be required to compensate for those so disadvantaged(l) • Even if 
this argument were not acceptedi it is hard to see how a position which 
did not propose at least equal distribution of resources between the 
different social groups could be maintained! 

w^at should be counted as resource inputs? From the poini of view 
of evaluating and guiding social policy, all those factors which are at 
least partly under the control of the educational authorities oust be 
considered, and their comparative efficaoy in affeoting the performance 
of the system which, moving towards its desired goal, must be evaluated. 
As Cain and tfatta(2) showed very well in their oomments on the Coleman 
Report, we should not be concerned with the statistical significance of 
any particular variable or set of variables (for most variables will be 
significant given a sufficiently l*rge sample) or, immediately, with the 
proportion of variance for which tho variables account in determining the 
performance of the system (since this is of interest only if they are 
manipulable) • In order to evaluate the performance of the educational 
system in attaining its desired goals, and to evaluate proposed polioy 
innovations, it is less important to enow 'the faotors which affect 
performance than their comparative elasticities in affeoting the desired 
performance and relative costs of the given changesO). But in order to 
A 

1) Examples of such programmes are f, Head3t&rt M in America and "Educational 
Priority Areas" in England* However, the major point at issue is still 
the equalisation of resource input. 

2) See technical Heports related to Background Study 11, Conference on 
Policies for Educational Growth . Yol. VII, OECD> Paris, 1971. 

)) Hany studies have concentrated on the proportion of variance which is 
explained by different kinds of factors in accounting" for educational 
achievement, but, for our purposes, the only useful division is between 
those faotors which we oan manipulate and those we cannot. Moreover, 
if a manipulable variable happens to be multi-collinear with a non- 
manipulable variable, then the policy implications are unolear without 
further investigation* 
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do this we have to develop a correct structural model of the faotora affec- 
ting educational achievement, which will inolude all the faotors whioh 
monitor the state of the educational system* 

Unfortunately, we have little *doa how to affeot the quality or 
quantity of output* In fact, most of the evidence about factors which 
were assumed to be related to performance of the system, especially In 
its teaching function, is partly negative(l)* This may be because 
insufficient oare was taken to control for mul ti-oollinearity , or simply 
that sufficiently radical changes were not tried »so that until further 
knowledge is provided all resources must be aseumed to be equally impor- 
tant* 'Che alternative is to assume all resources are irrelevant, which 
seems counter-intuitive* These resources inoluaca 

Pupil and teacher Time 

Materials and Buildings 

Quality of Teaching for the Child 

Peer Group Influences on the Indi vidual(2) • 

The first two kinds of reeource oan be measured in monetary terms, 
and can be related to any stage in the educational prooess by using a 
method outlined by Professor Stone. In a society with substantive equality 
we would expect geographical variations in the amounts spent on physical 
and peroonnel inputs, due to differences in sizes of school-distriotst 
otherwise their values might be expeoted to be the same between soolal 
gro* ps* Thus, the difference between resource input per capita in 
different sooial groups, and the change over time, would indicate the 
performance of the educational system in achieving substantive equality 
and indicate whether present policies allow it to proceed towards that 
goal* Another possible explanation of variations in expenditure might be 
that sooiety does not regard substantive equality as a goal* 

We could measure the quality of the teaching staff by their educa- 
tional level, although the elements of the teaching production function 
are unclear, i.e. we cannot assume that increased qualification implies 

l) See for example J,s. Coleman, Equality of Educat i onal Opportunity , 
United States Office of Education, Washington, 19667 — — 

*?) Note *e have not included the home as a scarce input, though this 
is clearly very important. From the point of view of the educational 
system the attributes of 'good' and f bad' homes (in terms of their 
offspring's educability) are exogenous* 
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improved teaching. Bat it is desirable to measure the reoeptivity and 
adaptivity of a pupil to his education environment which depends upon 
his interactions with the teacher(l)* Measures of social distances be- 
tween the parents and teaching staff were considered, but since there 
does not seem to be an agreed interval scale, they are of doubtful 
utility{2). It is important to gauge the integration of the pupil into 
the classroom group for this is likely to affect his adaptation to the 
learning oituation(j}. From Coleman's study it appears that the higher 
the average social oloss of the peer group, the better the individual 
performs* Of course ■ not everyone oan be in a group of hi flh average 
social classi and since the peer roup influences are stronger on pupils 
of lower social classes, it is not clear what is the optimum distribution 
of students* 

Neither is it clear what would count therefore as * measure of a 
"good" educational environment oi teachers and pupils for an individual 
pupil, but it seems a^freed that information on the educational qualifi- 
cation of tea;hers and the average social background of pupils in the 
class are required* Our proposed indicators are therefore! 

a) Monetary resource input per ohild by sex* race* social 

class and region at all levels of instruction, 
o) Educational level of teachers* 

c) Average social class origin of pupils* 

d) Proportion of educational resources spent on speoial 
provision for groups seen as disadvantaged by that 
system - (a measure of concern). 

iii) E quality of Perfor mance 
Achievement Scores 

Achievement scores appear in a different light accorlin^ to whether 
or not oo*; considers that the educational system should promote or provide 
equality. If the system should be educating for equality, then the 



1) D. Hargreaves, Social Relations in Secondary Education . Houtledge and 
Kegan Paul Limited, London, 19^7* 

2) It is generally agreed that the perception of social distance is 
mul ti -dimensional. 

5) J.S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society i Glencoe Free Press, New York, 
1961. 
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comparative achievement scores at school will refleot the progress towards 
that goal; on the other hand, if the task of the education system is 
simply to provide equal services, then the achievement soorea are of less 
interest(l)* It may be necessary to ascertain the extent to which the 
provision of formal and substantive equality of opportunity affects the 
distribution of achievement scores and, of course, subsequent success; 
but this would not, a jgrlori . be our goal* It would also be of interest 
to know how the rigidity of performance inside the educational system 
accomodates itself with the policy changes that are made in the hope of 
attaining other desired goals* In any case, we shall assume that we 
shall be comparing achievement scores, even though their correlation with 
the probability of later ''success 1 ' in life is fairly weak* We therefore 
need information about the subsequent life-changes of individuals from 
different social groups. We suggest that the collection of information on 
the distribution of educational backgrounds in different income-ocoupation 
structures be made by survey methods* If this information is extended to 
inolude details on the olass of origin of the different income-occupation 
education levels, then some idea about the effeot of education on the 
life-chances and mobility of different groups oan be obtained* Much more 
information could probably be obtained on the subsequent ocoupations of 
different sooial groups from longitudinal studies, but this would be a 
costly effort and for the broad inequalities in which we are at present 
interested the proposed classification is adequate* Various matrix 
measures of social and occupational mobility have been proposed , and 
until further research demonstrates the process involved, the proposed 
indicators will probably be sufficient* 

We therefore suggest the following indicators for measuring equality 
of performance* 

- Achievement scores by race, sex(2), and social 
class of parents at all levels of instruction* 

- Occupation and income by different educational levels 
or achievement scores controlling for race r age and 
sooial class of parents* 

1) Some educational systems do not differentiate between leaving pupils, 
but all of them record achievement scores, and use some form of test 
to select for further education* See Chapter VII, "Education and the 
Quality of Life". 

2) The reference to race and sex is not because we suppose that races 
and sexes are generally different in educational potential, but 
because the social correlates of these attributes are a powerful 
determining factor in education* 
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2, KDUCATIQN AND THE DISTRIBUTION Of 1 lKCuM£(l) 



All the previous measures are individual measures of equality, A 
dimension alontf which wo can oonstruot an aggregate measure of equal 
opportunity is the distribution of income. The organisation of education 
has considerable impaot on the distribution of income through its influence 
on fche distribution of earnings, in three different nays; 

li Through the influenoe of the allocation of labour. 

2. Through financial support of students, 

3* Through the production of skills and abilities. 

We shall consider each point in turn , 

1* An educational policy which ensures that the private rates of 
return are equal <md independent of educational background will contri- 
bute to a more equal distribution of earnings, since earnings differences 
will be narrower in this case than when private rates of return are 
different. If the adraireion to some university faculties is restricted 
for resource reasons say, this till be equivalent to a restriction on 
entry into the labour market of people with those educational backgrounds 
which will show up in a high social and private rate of return. Friedman 
and Kuznets(2) have estimated that the restriction on entry to medioal 
faculties in the United States led to an average income of dootors 20 per 
cent higher than the estimated income under conditions of free entry, 

A statistic measuring this impaot of eduoation on the distribution 
of incomes would be the variance of the private rates of return for all 
types of education. 

..' » In order to induce people to undertake education and compensate for 
low incomei financial support in the form of subsidies is often provided, 
Sometimes this has the unintended consequences of transferring income 
from the taxpayer to families with incomes higher than the average tax- 
payer or to students with potentially higher incomes thai the average. 
We propose to measure this statistic by: 



1} Hi Lydall, The Structure of garain&s , Oxford, 1969. 

J, Mincer, "Th* Distribution of Labour Incomes i A Survey with Speoial 
Reference to tie Humar. Capital Approach 11 , Journal of Econoaio Literature * 
March, 1970; 

L, Hansen and b, Weiebroci, Benefits, Costa and Finance of Publio Higher 
Education , Markhom, Kew York, 1969« 

2) M. Friedaan and 5. Kur.nets, Income from Independent Professional 
Practice , NBKR, Mew Yrk, 1947. 
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- Distribution of subsidies by family lnoome of students , 



5. Wore important than the two aapeots described above is the 
Influence of the educational system on the distribution of earnings 
through the production of skills and abilities. It is reasonable to 
assume that the dispersion of genetic intelligence is moderate, and 
perhaps approximately normal* This distribution of genetio intelligence 
provides us with a rough pioture of the distribution of earnings whioh 
would follow if the provisions of skills were distributed only on the 
Visia of genetic intelligenoe(l) • If we however oonfront this dispersion 
of genetic intelligence with existing data on the distribution of eamings f 
we shall find that earnings in middle age may vary as muoh as 50il # The 
shape of the earnings distribution is generally lognormal leptokurtio 
with a Pareto upper-taili This difference between the distribution of 
earnings and senetio intelligence can to some extent be explained within 
a human capital model (2) , where provision of education is more unequally 
distributed than genetic intelligenoe(3) • In other words, as progress 
is made towards equality of educational opportunity the relationship 
between education and earnings, other things being equal, should produce 
a more equal distribution of incomes* We shall not touoh upon the 
intricate problems of how to measure this relationship here* Different 
methods are described by Lydall. 



* 



1) Of cuurse, this argument depends on assumptions about the measurement 
of intelligence and its translation into the social and occupational 
world* 

2) Except the Fareto upper-tail which can be shown to result from the 
income structure of hierarchic bureaucratic organisations. See 

tf. Lydall, and H Simon, M un a Class of Skew Distribution Functions" 
in Models of Man , New Yru-k, 1957* 

3) H. Lydall, op. clt . 
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We conclude *hls chapter on equality of educational opportunity by 
summarising the indioatore and statistics proposed! 



Epuality of Educational^ Opportunity 

a) Enrolment ratios at all levels and types of instruction, 
by sex, race, I*Q*» age and olass of origin, 

b) Trausition coefficients (including entry and exit) by 
race, I Q. , sex and olass of origin* 

0) Monetary resource input per child, by sex, race, social 
olass and region at all levels of instruction. 

d) Cultural congruence between school and ohildren measured 
by educational level of teaoher* 

e) Average level of parents 1 education. 

f) Proportion of educational resources spent on special 
provision for groups seen as disadvantaged by that 
system* (A. measure of concern)* 

g) Achievement soores by sooial origin, raoe and sex at all 
levels of instruction, 

h) Occupation and income by different educational levels or 
achievements, controlling for race, age and sooial olass 
of parents. 

1) Variance of private rates of return* 

j) Distribution of subsidies by family income of students. 
Raw Pjfrta Requirements ! 

For es^ch individual in the school system) 

— educational path and achievement soores, by age, sex, ralfee, class 
of origin and I.Q. 

If in the labour market t 

— earnings by age» sex, education and ocoupation, social origin; 
School data; 

— number of students and unit costs for each educational level 

and educational type by sex, age, race, region, olass of origin and 
I.Q.I 

— number of teachers by sex, age and education. 
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CllSjtS* VI 

HESTIXG imUVlLUAL REftUIREMEKTS 



There are two aspeota of education as a service which we shall 
consider in this chapter! 

a) Satisfaction of private aggregate demand for education(l) • 

b) The performance of the educational system for the 
individual • 

We shall consider eaoh of the sub-goal areas in turn and suggest appro- 
priate indicators* 

1, SATISFACTION OK PRIVATE AGGREGATE DGtAND FOR EDUCATION 

The notion of a "demand 0 for education will include much that is 
avowedly economic in charaoter, and therefore might be seen as belonging 
to the second of our goal areas* Competition, or demand for access to 
certain kinds of schools and colleges, will be sought by individuals 
because of the economic benefits education is expeoted to bring, 

At the saiae time, individuals (and families) seek much more from 
education than just long-term economic rewards and, in the more advanced 
industrialised societies to-day where the economic rewards from eduoation 
are taken for granted, an educational system will often be judged by its 
response to the individual's demand to satisfy his curiosity, and inno- 
vation, eto*(2). We have discussed in Chapter III the particular kinds 



1) The term "social demand for education'* should no longer be used when 
referring to the aggregate individual demands* "Social 11 is the term 
used when we refer to the society as a whole, as distinguished from 
the individuals* We therefore propose to use the term "aggregate 
private demand for education" when referring to what was earlier 
oalled social demand* 

2) This is related to our earlier discussions {in Chapter ll) about the 
difference between needs and economic demand* 
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of knowledge and competences which the educational system is required to 
produoe for its pupils \ here we shall be considering the extent to whioh 
demand is satisfied! In theory we ought to specify this demand in terms 
of the particular achievements which parents expeot of their children in 
the educational system, but we shall be considering only the aggregate 
demand* It Is probably true that we could learn a lot by enquiring about 
Consumer preferences independent of the 'market' - but we hesitate to 
suggest suoh a vast sooial survey* 

i\irther, we should remember that the ability to satisfy this demand 
oannot be distinguished logically from the "price" the olients will have 
to pay for thoir education* If, in a sooiety, all the oost connected 
with a certain education (institutional and opportunity oosts)(l) is 
borne only by the society, the prloe for the individual (apart from the 
psyohio costs) would be eero and the demand enormous* It is very 
unlikely that it would be possible to satisfy the demand in suoh a 
situation, and most probably it would not be regarded as a goal. If 
however the individual bore most of the costs, e.g. the opportunity costs, 
the potential demand hU, >.t. be reduced to dimensions where it would be 
possible to satisfy it, and therefore accept it as a goal. 

In Chapter H, where we discussed the relationship between the 
eoonomy and the educational system, we introduced the concepts of private 
and social rates of return to education. An effioient structure of 
demand for education with regard to the economio benefits would require 
that if there were no risk, demand would be satisfied for a private rate 
of return equal to the social rate of return. In the oase where other 
goals are taken into account and risks are introduced, this is not a 
requirement for efficiency. The influence of other goals implies that 
private rates and sooial rates of return are unequal beoause the influence 
would most probably differ from one education to another and may have 
different implications for private and sooial returns. People are 
uncertain about their income prospects i.e. investment in human capital 
is risky* It is therefore realistic to aseume that, in order to induce 
people to undertake education whioh would yield a epeoifio sooial rate 
of return, we shall require a somewhat higher private rate of return* 

l) Kote that this implies paying students a wage equivalent to their 
potential earnings on the labour market or, alternatively, extending 
the age limits of compulsory schooling so that no one would ever 
volunteer for education. 
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Host probably the existence of other goals would mean lower rates 
of return than In the case where only eoonomic considerations oount, since 
the existenoe of other goals would mean Aore education than would be re* 
quired from an economic point of view* It would be ueeful however, to 
set up an index with regard to demand generated for eoonomic reasons, 
as long as the defioiences of this are olearly stated* Anideal indicator 
of the deaand for education would thenjbe the ratio of the number of 
applicants after allowing for multiple ap plications t o the number of 
places when the private rate of return minus risk compensation is equal 
to tj^e sooial rate of return, which in its turn is eoual to_ the required 
R eturn on societal investments. If thiB ratio is l. demand is satisfied * 
Objections can be raleed however againBt using the social rate of return 
as a measure of education's economic benefit to society(l), although few 
would dispute that the private rates of return refleot the economic 
benefits to the individual* Also, estimates of the risk compensation 
needed will be exceedingly difficult to obtain so that a more reallstio 
indicator could bet 

i) The__ratlo of the nugtbsr p_S applicants after allowing 
for multiple applications* to the number of places 

for a private rate of return eo.ua! to some preconceived 
idea , of what \a a reasonable economic benefit from 
education_to the^ individual. When this ratio ia !■ 
d emand i a eat i sf i ed » 

These arguments, however ( may be pushed aside as unrealistic or too 
narrowly conceived* We should be forced then to compare some measure of 
demand, without reference to price or benefits, directly to the aotual 
number of places in the system* In this (straightforward) sense we 
should be able to measure the extent to which the deiaand is met directly 
as follows! 

ii) The ratio of the number of applicants after allowing 
for multiple applications to the number of places in 
the different school sub-sys terns such qs general 
secondary, vocational, etc by sex, race, social origin 
and region * 

l) See Chapter IV. 
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This index measure* the extent to whioh aggregate private demand ie 
satisfied, and acta as a guide to the anount of eduoation that individuals 
in different areas , or from different aooial groups, would like to 
receive. I£ this ratio is greater than 1, then demand is unsatisfied, 
while for a ratio less or equal to 1, the school system Is dimensioned 
to satisfy aggregate private demand for education* There are obvious 
difficulties in such a measure - whether or not an individual applies for 
a particular oourse of eduoatlon depends not only on the economic factors 
mentioned above but also om 

- The availability of facilities and publio knowledge 
about then* Lack of applications for an existing 
faoility might simply be an indication of the in- 
formational flew to the general public, rather than 
an Indicator of low social demand* Also, potential 
applicants may not take the trouble to apply if 
they feel the probability of acceptance to be small* 
Thus, existing facilities influence the propeneity to 
apply and sometimes obscure the nature of pure demand* 
• Aspirations depend on previous achievement and soolal 
origin* It is not, thereforei easy to gauge what 
affects the demand tor eduoafcional facilities. With 
a shifting occupational struoture, and an increasingly 
positive attitude to education, it is likely that the 
aggregate demand for education in terms of applications 
will outstrip the actual provision* New courses will 
continually be required ■ and thie type of demand is 
likely to grow faster than facilities can be provided* 
Despite these disadvantages > this sort of statistic 
will be relatively easy to collect but it should be 
used with caution* 
A way of overcoming some of the difficulties presented by the latter 
Indicator may be an indicator based on sample surveys of adolescents, 
where they are asked to indioate their preferred educational career if 
confronted with a completely open syritem(l)* Estimates of demand based 
on such surveys car be compared with existing facilities to obtain an 
indicator of satisfaction of demand equivalent to that based on 
applications* 



l) Research has shown that people are surprisingly realistic with regard 
to the choice of educational careers* 
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Although estimates of future demand for eduoatior. cannot be based on 
present deaand, there is evidenoe in the sooial process as involved which 
will allow us to forepast tha trend in demand* Tnis evidence uses the 
educational level of parents (an indicator of parents 1 aspirations) as 
the main determining variable* If this is so, we have a long lead-poriod 
(20-25 years) for forecasting! for the present educational stook in the 
adult population will indicate the potential demand for educational 
programmes in ten, twenty, or thirty years time* We shall be able to 
make more reliable estimates of the relationship between parents and 
children's educational levels when the results frou< longitudinal studies 
are available in many countries* (At present the demand for education 
in many countries is likely to increase faster than was previously the 
case because of a diffusion of the desirability of education) (l } (2) • 



2. PERFORMANCE OK THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FOH THE INDIVIDUAL 

We are not referring here to tha requirements of i for example, 
specific groups of handicapped persons whose benefits from education may 
not, in the nature of thinga» enhance their economic position. Their 
needs have been discussed in Chapter V. Neither are we referring to 
intangible benefits such as "knowledge for its own sake", or "the quality 
of life"; these are discussed elsewhere in this v&Psr. 

The first aspect we have in mind is a demand for particular education 
which, while not falling short of the general level in scholastio terms, 
provides a specialisation sought only by minorities within the public* 

The second aspect is the client-orientation of the educational 
system* A main characteristic of a service organisation is the importance 
of human contact, which can be measured in various ways. We are predomi- 
nantly concerned, therefore! with the performance of the system for the 
individual. 



1) See Stone's model of the diffusion of education in a population in 
"A Model of the Educational System", Mine rva. Winter 1965. 

2) This is unlikely for the United States and Japan, but is probably 
correot for all European countries at the post-secondary level and 
for many countries at the secondary level* 
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The first aspeot of the performance for the individual may he 
measured as* 

i) Kxtent of provision for minority requirement? 

An example would be schools provided for the children belonging 
to religious denominations or minorities* Sons eduoational systems aim 
at satisfying this "demand" more than others t but where this aim exists 
a likely indicator would be the extent of unsatisfied demand for such 
school places* 

Another example would he sohools able to catsr for small minorities 
of childrsn with outstanding artistic gifts, in fields such as musio or 
danoe* Few local areas ars likely to contain such schools or be able to 
provide specialist instruction in existing schools* an indicator 
therefore would be the extent of public aid (travel grants , speoial 
teachers) made available* 

ii) Measure of rigidity of different educational paths 

Another aspeot of flexibility in the system is the ease with which 
individuals can trace their educational paths through different levels 
of instruction* People change their minds and will want to be able to 
switch easily between different branohes of study, without necessarily 
having to go back to the beginning in a new field of study* Thus an 
educational system, where a choice at a given level of instruction 
greatly restricts subsequent choice* will be seen as over-rigid* im 
these considerations, a theoretically simple measure of rigidity would 
be the extent to which individuals who start in a given stream of edu- 
cation remain in that stream until they leave the educational system 
altogether* Parallel streams of education do not necessarily last the 
same length of timet some of those who finish a short course will 
transfer to another and some will leave the system altogether* The 
rigidity of a parallel stream system may be measured by the ratio of the 
proportion who leave the educational system from the same stream in 
which they began, to the proportion of those entering an y; stream and 
who completed any course* Thia measure would normally be applied to 
compare the performance of educational systems at the secondary level 
where systems split into, ssy, vocational, academic i and general courses, 
and at the post-seoondary level* The strength of such a measure is its 
simplicity, but this is also its basio weakness(l)* The flexibility/rigidity 



1) A high degree of 11 stream switching" may be symptoaatio of frustrated 
authorities more than anything else. 




of an educational system is a mul ti-dimenaional concept, and this aspect 
will not be revealed by the simple measure proposed above* In fact, It 
is easy to construct examples of school-systems where an evaluation of 
the whole system simultaneously would lead us to conolude that the system 
Is flexible, while our measure would indioate rigidity* It is therefore 
possible that the use of educational pyramids combined with a study of the 
selective instruments applied would tell us much more about 
flexibility/rigidity than the simple measure proposed above(l). 
The following indicators of olient orientation are proposed! 

iii) The teacher/student ratio 

This is a direct measure of the human contaot element in educational 
organisations and, as euoh, a measure of the service aspect of education* 
To the extent to which the educational system iunotions fori e.g. custodial 
care, the teaoher/student ratio will be an important indicator* The 
teacher/student ratio has been a popular indicator of the effectiveness/ 
efficiency of various educational systems, a use which we regard as 
totally unjustifiable* Moreover * in this context, the efficiency or 
effectiveness of the teacher in the eduoatiomal process is irrelevant* 
another indicator whioh measures how the educational system direotly 
oaters for the individual student is an indicator such asi 

iv) The number of hours available for individual counselling 

Hot only the student, but also the teaoher is a olient. of the 
educational system, and a measure of how the teacher's needs as an 
individual are being satisfied may be an indicator such ass 

- Proportion of teachers who annually lfrave the teaohing 
profession (deaths and retirement e xc luded), by age , 
sex i educational level and school system * 

As a summary we recapitulate the indicators we have proposed* and 
outline the raw data requirements* 

Indicat ors 

1* The ratio of the number of applicants to the number 
of places for private rate of return equal to some 
preconceived idea of That is a reasonable economic 
benefit fro* education to the individual. 



1} It is possible that gruph theoretic ooncepts can be used* but we have 
not been able to consider that possibility in this context* 
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2. The ratio of number of applicants after allowing for 
multiple applications to the number of places in 
different school systems. 

3. The equivalent to (2), but where the number of 
applicants would be substituted by the number of 
persons which, in a completely open system, would 
demand different types of education* 

4» Extent of provision for minority requirements. 

5. Measure of rigidity of different educational paths. 

6. The teacher/student ratio in different school systems. 
7* Number of hours devoted to individual counselling* 

Raw Data 

These would come from sample surveys and administrative statistics 
giving individuals distributed on demands for different types of education* 
iSamings after tax for individuals distributed by educational background* 
Breakdown of school time by educational purpose. Number of teachers and 
students in various school systems* Number of applicants and number of 
places in different school systems and levels* Demands for places , 
presupposing a completely open system ( urveys). Number of teachers who 
leave the teaching profession for each school system. 
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Chapter VII 
EDUCATION A RB THE QUALITY OF LIFE 



When eduoatlonal planning was first taken seriously, the economic 
benefits of education were stressed • More recently there hrvs been a 
tendency to attach more weight to the non-monetary aspeots of the good 
life and to study how education can contribute to a good life* The 
original Latin meaning of the word "eduoate" was "to draw out", "to 
widen"* Therefore, to limit ourselves to the aspeots discussed hitherto 
is unnecessarily narrow* But the conoept of the "whole man", or "the 
good life"* is much more elusive when it comes to the contribution made 
by education than the goals considered so far* 

First of all* we oan assume that the dissemination of universal 
education has inoreaced individual welfare* In other words, we believe 
education is a consumption good, so that education for its own sake is 
Important* further, the educational system attempts to provide equal 
opportunity to all, both to satisfy the demooratic aspirations of sooiety 
and to meet individual demand* However, this does raise a problem 
because in a sooiety where individuals are graded according to some 
criteria of achievement {and a fortiori participation) in the educational 
system, there will be an ever-inoreasing demand for access to the means 
to meritorious grades* The solution to this dilemma of an insatiable 
private demand for education would be the dissemination of other values* 
How oan the extent to whioh the educational system helps in diffusing 
other valued qualities of the good life be measured? (Whether or not 
one agrees with the argument above, one would most probably agree that 
the educational system should try to do this)* Two difficulties ariset 

- One cannot uniquely assign any part of the eduoational process 
to either achievement or non-aohievement , in terms of subse- 
quent monetary or occupational success* Many of the apparently 
"useful" subjects taught in the olassroom situation are 
forgotten and never used and cultural skills learnt at school 
may allow the individual to participate in sooially "correot" 
activities which are the pathway to sucoess* 

v- 
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- It is not clear that would constitute a aul tiplioi ty 
of eooial gradings suoh as has been advooatid* Until 
some composite measure of an individual worth which 
gives everyone the same value has been accepted by 
eoolety, some one (oomplex) oriterion will be ohosen 
(on which individuals have different "scores") to 
determine the relative worth of individuals* However, 
if one hae such a composite measure, interest in 
effioienoy, and grading Individuals will probably 
disappear* 

Also there may be very strong disagreement on what conetitutes a 
good life so that the indicators proposed here are in danger of being 
acoepted only by very few* Be that as it may, we feel it ie very impor- 
tant in this area to avoid the OK? trap, i.e. the problem that some 
important aspeots will be left out because they are difficult to 
measure(l), so we proposs to disouas the contribution of eduoation 
within the following areas i 

I. When some stats is universally acknowledged as a goodt 

i) Health 

Participation * 

ii) Work 
iii) Leisure. 

II* The extent to whioh eduoation oontributes t^ the realisation of 
human potential i (individual Development). 

iv) Variety 

v) Creativity 
vi) Fate Control 
vii) Disposition to Education. 

There are sotae areas in whioh we should like the eduoational system 
to perform precisely because of its potential contribution to universally 
acknowledged sooial goods, and not for any reasons oonneoted with the 



l) Although, of oourse, it will be very difficult to measure intangible 
phenomena • 
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process of education itself. Kor exa«ple ( it ssems clear that everyone 
would like to be healthy, to lead an active life, and to use hie leieure 
productively (in its widest sense)* These are all elements of ths 

"good life", 

1* HEALTH 

Studies of the relationship between health standards and various 
types of social differentiation (age, sex, social class), rest either 
uponi (a) Sample studies of health standards among the population, Or 
(b) standardised mortality ratios • Sample or periodic studies of health 
are never oonpletet in other words, it is almost impossible to say 
whether one particular social group "enjoys better health" at a partioular 
time than another group. Good health, in any case, is as much a subjec- 
tive notion as an objective one. 

This being so, comparisons which use standardised mortality ratios 
are che most common, measuring the mortality rate for a partioular group 
as a proportion for a "standard 1 ' population with allowances made for the 
different age structures of the different groups, etc* Such studies 
show, in industrial countries, a clear correlation between mortality 
ratios and social class (measured in terms of occupation, and hence 
largely in terns of education)! Put simply, persons in high-status 
occupations live longer, although the margin which they possess over 
low-status groups has become less marked in many countries in recent 
years. A recent Swedish report on the living conditions of the Swedish 
people(l) included a large number of health indicators, and measured 
the proportion of people within each social olass who did not have good 
health according to each of these indicators* In most cases there was 
a very clear positive relationship between this proportion and low 
eoclal class. 

Further studies show that there is a relationship between social 
class and use of medical services(2) (access to doctor, to hospital, 
number of visits to doctor, etc )• This may be for a variety of reasons, 
inoludlng cultural patterns, income, locality and so on. An examination 
of the period during the 19th century in Britain, when death rates fell 



1) Laginnkonstut rednlrifien . Innenriksdepartementet , Stockholm, 1970 • 

2) Logan and Cushion, MPXbJL.i i.ty. Statistics from General Praotice . 
HMSO, London, 1958. 
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dramatically, ehowa that medioine itself made a relatively minor contri- 
bution to this reduction(l) . The important f&otors were improved diet 
and greater knowledge of hygiene aaong people* Other studies support 
this evidence* A study of life expeetanoy(2) for nations in the Western 
hemisphere shoved that only two faotors were significantly correlated 
with this dependent variable* i*e« potable water supply and literaoy 
rate* In terms of "variation explained", literaoy rate was the more 
important of the two* 

Similar conolusions are reaohed in the United States(}), where 
mortality is used as a measure of the output of health* In this study 
investment in gensral education to reduoe mortality appeared to be a 
better investment than that in improved medical services* 

On the basis of this evidence, we therefore propose as an indicator 
education's cont rlbutlon to^ihe outP U, t of health, if this output caq be 
measured * 

There is another possible approach* Instead of measuring gains in 
health standards due to better eduoation, it is possible to focus on 
speoifio instances where schooling tries to teach better health standards! 
One instance may be oitodi there has been a campaign to teach children 
the rules of the road for pedestri.uis, and to inculoate road safety* 
Evidence now suggssts that death rates among children on the roads have 
been out* and there does not seem any apparent explanation for this other 
than in terms of the road safety campaign* Thus* a possible indioator 
that would ssem to gauge the performance of the educational system in 
the field of health would bei 

Reduced mortality, or reduced susceptibility* among 
people exposed to speoifio health campaigns in schools 

Participation 

ii) *ork 
ill) Leisure. 



1) T* MoKeown and R.G. Record, "Reasons for ths Decline of Mortality 
in England and Wales during the Nineteenth Certtwry 1 ' in Population 
Studies * November, 1962. 

2) G«T* Stewart, Jr., "The Allocation of Resources to Health", 
The Journal of Huaan JteaaurceS i Winter 1971 • 

}) R. Austen, J* Lsveson, and D. Sarachlk, "The Production of Health, 
An Exploratory Study", Journal of Human Resources * Fall 19^9* 
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We believe that the ability of individuals to lead * varied and 
aotive life is one of the omin oonoerns for those designing and planning 
the future. The present coricern regarding "participation" or 
"representation" will presumably be articulated in particular fonasi 
some will demand the 'right to work', others the 'right to leisure'* 
We shall consider these in turn. This is extremely diffioult to measure 
objectively (ae vill be seen when leisure is discussed)* but the main 
socially provided opportunity to be aotive in life is participation in the 
labour force. This could have been inoluded in Chapter IV - Education 
and The Economy** but we have inoluded it here beoause labour force 
participation has a more important bearing on certain aspects of social 
polioy, e.g. participation in aooial life of middle-aged women* longer 
produotion life for both sexes, anti-poverty polioies, eto,(l). 

2. WORK 

One may argue that work is a necessary evil and not an aspect of 
the quality of life; and in faot work *n industrialised societies has 
been shown to be an alienating and depressing experience for many* We 
submit* however* that even if degrading and alienating aspeots of work 
exist in modern societies, it is a good in itself with a high amount of 
welfare attached to it (for moat people)* The experience of mass- 
unemployment in the I930s(2) and the hard-core unemployment of to-day 
show thisi We shall suppose that the ability to participate in the 
labour force ie a good per se . 

Evidenced) (4) shows then that the level of education is an 
important determinant of participation in the labour force* This is 
particularly marksd among older men and among women, but even for males 
in their prime there is an association between labour force participation 
and educational attainment. 



1) There are difficulties here because highly developed industrial socie- 
ties havs dsvelopsd a speciality of credential isn , i.e. the upgrading of 
educational qualifications deemed necessary as a criterion for entry to 
the same jobs, mainly as a rationing or screening device. Education 
assumes a degree of importance therefore as a measure of skill acquisi- 
tion which should more accurately be attributed to a, method of 
restricting entry to skilled trades or professions. 

2) See for example D. Bakke, Citizens ffi thou t_. Work v A Study of The 
Effects of Unemployment Upon Workers 1 Sooia) , Relations and Practices . 
Yale university Press, 1940. 

3) 0, Bowen and T»"-« Finegan, "Educational Attainment and Labour Force 
Participation", American Economio Review , Kay, 1966. 

A) G.S. Lettenstrlfm and C» Skancke, The Koonomioally Active Population in 
Morway t 1960 and Forecasts up to 1970 . Central Bureau of Statistics, 
Oslo, Norway, I964* 
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The Indicator prop osed in this case is the ratg olLlAbour fojr&s 
partioipatlon by educ_a_iioJi level » control l ing for othor sooial factors * 

5. LEISURE 

The extent and use of leisure tiae, almost by definition, is an 
important ingredient in what we oall "the quality of eooial life". Even 
if we ignore the well-known problems in defining leisure) we etill faoe 
two diffioult oonoeptual and oe thodologioal obetaoleei 

- What data or indicators oan be used to aeoertain 
the uee of leisure 

- What indicators, if any, will show the oontribution 
made by education to the use of leisure time? 

In the first instance, there is a substantial body of work in the 
social scienoes which aims *t depioting people's use of leisure time, 
and at testing hypotheses concerning the relationship between age, 
class, sex, type of work, and leieure patterns* Indicators of leisure 
whioh have been inoluded arei 

a) Time Meaeures t 

Shown either by total amounts of leieure 
time available to the publio at large, or 
by individual time budgets(l). 

b) Money Measures > 

Aggregate of consumer spending on leieure pursuits, 
or budget studies of individuals^) . 

c) Aotivitiee t 

Estimates of extent and range of use of leieure 
facilities. 

A) Fcso^rcea i 

Measures of the extent of the available faoilities 
for leisure use, e.g« land, building, reading 
matter, etc. 

1) UNESCO project, published by^. Szalai, American Behavioral Scientist , 
May, 1966 

2) See 0. Fiek, Leisure Spending Behavior . United States, 1963. 
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Given eourcea of data of this kind, It ia possible within the 
existing state of knowledge to go further and to eee relationships between 
eooio-economlo levels and particular patterns of leisure use* Research in 
the United States and United Kingdom, and no doubt in many other countries t 
provides evidence of this(l)* 

There are two diff ioulti es in moving from this kind of data to the 
use of aooial indicators* 

(1) That of the familiar problem of identifying tl'e contribution 
specifically cade by education to features of the life-styles of any 
eooio-econoaio group* 

(2) That of avoiding assumptions about one kind of leisure pursuit being 
preferable to another, assumptions whioh Involve implioit e*lite values* 
This Is not to argue that no preference should be expressed between 
different uses of leisure, but merely to suggest that these preferences 
should be made explioit and>e'Justif iedj It should aleobe made dear 
that there may be general" agreement on them within a parti oular group in 
sooietyi In an> case we suggest that use of leisure time, within what 

is generally called cultural activities, be measured by occupation . 
income, sex and education . which will then give us ai; indication of the, 
contribution of education to these particular leisure activities . 

trne distlnotlon drawn between different uses of leisure whioh may 
avoid the problem of elite assumptions is that of the active and passive 
uses of leisure^}, and more particularly in the field of reoreatlon 
between participant and speotator sports* In many Western oountrles 
there ia evidence to show that mass speotator sports have suffered 
declining audiences (football , rugby, cyoling. athletics) but that the 
proportion of the population which aotually plays or participates in a 
sport has increased* 

This argument need not be confined to sport alone. In many countries 
the schools attempt to teach pupils to reach an excellence in one parti- 
cular field of music, or even in some branch of sooial service* where 
these things are not central to the studies pursued by the pupil', 

/ 

1) H. tfileneky, "Mass Society and Mass Culture" American Sooiological 
Re view * Vol. 29, No. 2, 1964. 

2) Note however that these very concepts have been used to desoribe 
sooial olass attitudes to different activities, where upper and 
middle olass people usually are described as aotive while the working 
olass often is labelled passive. 
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Another possible social indicator of the relation between education 
and leisure would then be the number or proportion of persons who conti- 
nued to follow acme, particular leisure pursuit or sport wh^ch they had 
learned at school or college . 

Individual Developnent 

We have attempted! as far as possible* to investigate areas where 
we can oonstruot ttaoro-neasuresi But even macro-measures are not always 
possible - particularly in the area of realisation of the individual'* 
potentials We should attempt to measure the ways in which the school 
system fosters creativity, control over one's own destiny, eto« It 
should be noted that these all fall 1 into the category of "expressive" 
activities - those which express desired etates rather than being 
direotly related to goals. These would normally be called "values", but 
we have tried to avoid too many problems of def inition(l ) • 

4. VARIETY 

Consonant with an emphasis on education as being appropriate to 
individually different abilities we should expeot the educational system 
to allow, within available resources, for the full development of indi- 
vidual talents. This would be facilitated by the variety and length 
of education provided (another dimension to the general flexibility of 
the system), and so on. Thus as indicators! 

- Number of distinct types of courses and subjects. . 

- Number of compulsory subjects in general education . 

- Number of School hours or proportion of school hours 
consisting of personal tuition or jaUdance . 

- Number of years of unseleotive compulsory education . 

5. CREATIVITY 

Education's job is to prepare future generations for social structures 
and problems; these structures may be very different from ours* It may be 
that the skills required to tackle the problems of the future are not now 
available* It is therefore desirable to ensure that the next generations 



l) There are problems however} it is considerably more difficult to 

measure the effectiveness of educational systems in expressing certain 
values than in reaching certain goals. 
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will be flexible In their approach to all sooial problems* An advantage 
would be to encourage creativity in the school system. Unfortunately , 
although the present stress on achievement within an established edu- 
cational framework is likely to be counter-productive, we cannot measure 
(lack of} oreativity(l) . Furthermore, in general, an established frame- 
work is likely to militate against creativity) we have yet to conceive 
of institutions which promote change and oreativity satisfactorily! 

It wis originally thought that the amount of free non-organised time 
would be a good Indicator of the liberty allowed for children to innovate* 
But we should attempt to inotill creativity into all parts of the educa- 
tional process, an<l the idea that children are more creative in unsuper- 
vised play than at other times is naive. 

We could do better, perhaps , by looking to the way in whioh the 
educational system either sponsors, or at least doss not negate creativity* 
This would lead us to look at the stress on examinations as an outoone of 
school curricula, the type of aohieveaent tests themselves (whether they 
are all multi-choice or whether they include personal projeot work, eto*)# 
The danger with such a measurs (whioh would seem teohnioally possible) 
is that, slnoe at present middle-class ohildren will be more creative, 
this measure would be biased in favour of aiddle-olaBS sohool systems* 

Our best suggestion is that we examine the inputs to those progres- 
s ive schools which claim oreativity as a desired output and use these; 
as tentative indicators * 

6. FATE COKTROL 

If one of the aims of the educational system is to produce autonomous 
people* then an individual's perception of his command over his own destiny 
is important* There is questionnaire material such as the I - E scale 
developed by Rottier at Yale for industrial situations* The latter found 
a scale whioh diff erentiated people well on "felt control" of their 
environment; but it is very suapeot, for attempts at repetition in 
England have not been very successful, and if the questionnaire iteme are 
presented singly (instead of forced choices as with the original seals) 
discrimination does not appear. 



1) There do exist psychological teats which purport to meaeure the 
oreativity of individuals* It seems unlikely, at the moment, that 
these will be cross-culturally valid. 
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As a consequence, some researchers in Industrial sooiology have 
proposed using aots of sabotage ■ as a measure of the individual's 
alienatLon from his workplace (L. Taylor) • Along the same lines we 
could propose vandalism agalns_t school Property and tr uancy rat es as an 
indicator of l ack of felt control over an important part of th e i r lives 
fry ohildren . 

7. DISPOSITION TO EDUCATION 

This we regard as a very important goal. Education ia regarded as 
having a value in its own ritfht and one of the goals of the educational 
system should be to create a desire for education or an acceptance of 
education later in life. It is no longer possible to regard school 
education as providing a stock of knowledge to last one's whole life. 
Education must be regarded as a continuously on-going process throughout 
a person's life. Therefore the creation of a disposition to education 
must be regarded as one of the most important aims throughout the first 
period of attending scl.ool. Tentative indicators might be devised by 
looking at the proportion of t he adult population who freely enrol for 
adult education courses, especially of the non-vocational kinA • 

Another indicator which may. not be generally aoceptedi oven in theoryi 
is an estimate of the time-value spent by adults on educational aotivitiea. 
The amount of time can be estimated from time budgets, and the shadow 
price of time out of work can tentatively be set equal to the wage per 
hour of labour after tax. Thus, this indicator will not only vary with 
the amount of time spent, but also with the shadow wage-rates and the 
marginal tax-rates- 

This indicator is based on the principle of optimum allocation of 
scarce resources. Time is dearly a scarce resource, and in theory 
people should therefore allocate their time-consuming activities so as 
to maximise individual welfare. Recent research(l) has been able to 
explain many broad aspects of contemporary behaviour, on the assumption 
that people behave as if time were a scarce resource. 



l) G. Becker, n A Theory of the Allocation of Time 11 , Economic Journal 
1965. 
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If the theoretical basis for this indicator is accepted, it will 
also catch the time spent on education by those not attending educa- 
tional institutions or registered for formal courses. Tine spent at 
hone on educational activities should also be regarded as a measure of 
the disposition to education so, in theory at least, this indicator 
chould be Lore far-reaching than the first one suggested* 



As & conclusion to this chapter, we recapitulate the indicators w 
have proposed! 

I. i) Health 

a) Education's contribution to the output of health. 

b) Reduced mortality, or reduced susceptibility, among people 
exposed to specific health campaigns in schools. 

Participation (l) 
ii) Work 

Rates of labour force participation by educational level 
controlling for other sooial factors. 

iii) Leisure 

a) Cultural activities by occupation, sex and education. 

b) Proportion of persons who continue to pursue a leisure 
activity they had learned at school* 

II. iv) variety 

a) Kumber of distinct types of course and subject. 

b) Breadth, in terms of number of subjects, of oompulsory 
education* 

c) Length, in number of years of unaeiective compulsory 
education* 

d) Amount, in number of school hours or proportion of 
school hours devoted to personal tuition or guidance* 



l) We should like to emphasis* that "participation" as a future goal 
mi^ht take many format we have considered present definitions of 
work and leisure as prototypes only* 



III. v) Creativity 

a) Stress on examinations as outcome of school currioula 
as measured by proportion of school hours spent on non- 
examined topics. 

b) Proportion of marks in achievement tests which depend on 
personal project work* 

vi) Fate Control 

a) Amount of vandalism agairist school property* 

b) Trutncy ate. 

IV, vii) Disposition to Education 

a) The proportion of the adult distribution on age groups 
who freely enrol for adult education courses » especit 1 !/ 
of the non-vocational kind* 

b) Value of time spent on educational activities. 

Raw Data Requirements 

Education by age, sex, "health", occupation and industry. 
Cultural activities by occupation} sox and education. 
Use of leisure time* 

Breakdown of school time by educational purpose for each 
educational level and type. 
Truancy data. 

Enrolment in adult education courses. 
Time budget data. 
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Chapter VIII 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 



tfe have set ourselves the objeot of providing the basis for a 
statistical framework within which the educational polioy-makere of 
OECD Member countries can evaluate their own performance towards their 
chosen goals in different goal areas. An attempt has been made in earlier 
chapters to establish a framework for evaluating the performance of the 
educational system in respeot of five main areae and on the basis of the 
guidelines set down in the Conclusions to the Conference on Policies for 
Educational Growth(l)l 

"Goals for educational grotfth and ohange in the 1970s 
should be made more explicit and where possible 
indicators which would measure the performance of 
the educational system , both in relation to educa- 
tional goale as such and the contribution of education 
to the wider social and economic objectives* should be 
established 11 . 

We have suggested possible measures of performance towards possible 
goals in the belief that it Is impossible to speak of satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory performance without some kind of measurement* In doing 
so, we have as far as possible presented output measures of the educa- 
tional system, but statistics describing other aspeots of the system 
have also been proposed* 

We have not directed our efforts towards prescriptions for political 
decision-making, nor have we discussed the difficult problems attached to 
the weighting of different sub-goals, which is a task for the political 
deoieion-makers. This does not imply, however, that experts should not 
participate in that decision process. Indeedi it might be argued that 
it is their task to specify an alternative set of goals, with alternative 



1) Conference held in Paris from 3*4 to 5th June, 1970 t Conclusions in 
Educational Policies for the IfrlOs , OECD, Paris, 1971 > P.136. 



weights, and work out the feasibility of different alternatives. The 
consequences are then presented to the body politic. It these consequences 
are not the expected ones, the experts might then work out a new set of 
alternative goals and the consequences of these, this process will go on 
until a consensus is reached. 

ThiB theoretical framework necessitates clear and precise definitions 
of goals. Politicians will, however, for various reasons avoid being 
explioit about t :oals, because there are obvious advantages in not being 
30. Among the advantages of intangible goals are: 

- Diffusely stated goalB allow politioianB more autonomy 
and more flexibility* 

- Because of their vagueness, intangible goals seem to 
bring out compromise and integrr-tion(l). 

Xe are not able to propose any solution to this problem here; we shall 
be content with stating it* Another problem we are not ready to analyse 
in detail, but which is still important, is whether the information 
system we have outlined in this paper , or any information system of this 
sort could, if constructed, be used efficiently within existing policy- 
making institutions. Considerable doubt has been raised lately (2) (3) , 
as to whether the incentive system of present bureauoraoiea does not 
actually prevent the use of relevant information. If this is true, the 
introduction of information systems will have to be combined with 
organisational changes in order to serve their purpose. 

In evaluating the performance of the educational system, we have 
stressed the Importance of quantitative indicators. But however 
successful we shall be in obtaining these, there will still remain the 
need for informal judgement. In faot, the quality of this judgement will 
determine whether our statistical information system oan contribute 
towards a more effective use of resources and improvement of education. 
We hope that by elaborating the consequences of some quite popular informal 
judgement e have contributed to general debate, and perhaps an improvement 
in the quality of that judgement. 



1) See R.E. Dror, "Some Characteristics of the Educational Policy Formation 
System", Policy Ssiences i 1970. 

2) 0.K. Cohen, "Social Accounting in Education* Reflections on Supply and 
Demand", in Proceed ings of the 1970 International Conference on Testing 
P roblems , New York, 19?1 • 

3) G. Tullock, "Public Decisions as Public Goods", Journal of Political 
Economy , July, August, 19?1 • 
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